FE 


today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment... assure easy, accurate 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 


100 Ib. Bag! New increased 
micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 


feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 

. assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


NEW VITADINE XX (50 Ibs.) 
50 Ib. Bag! Delivers same in- 
creased-fortification efficiency as 
Vitadine 100 Ib. Used at 2'2% 


levels, in some types of feed 
mixers new Vitadine XX may 
require longer mixing time to 
assure complete uniform distri- 
bution. 


PLUS 


STARTER SWINEX 


and 


high-energy maximum-growth 


NEWS FROM Blatchfora 


ORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . 


. more uniform distribution to m« ++ 


NEW NUTRIFFIC (10 Ibs.) 


10 Ib. Bag! Same improved fortifications 
as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- 
tribution of fractional vitanfins and min- 
erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the finished feed at levels of from 
242% to 5%. Proper mixing equipment is 
also needed to assure uniform distribution. 


GROWER SWINEX ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . . . 


BUFF LABEL . for egg and breeder feeds 
for Pig and Hog Feeds GREEN LABEL .. . for poultry and turkey feeds 


BROILER LABEL ... for broiler feeds 


( \ | | yee ase 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


50 Ib. bag mixes easily —fortifies Waukegan, Ill. 


., Dept 160 


one ton with new high-potency vita- for latest facts on 

mins and minerals as approved by Blatchford’s Improved ; YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
. 

leading laboratories and agriculture Fortifiers! complete details on improved fortifiers! 

schools. 


Bate: 


SSTABLISHED 1800 


: Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowa » West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho Tutt 
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GOOD EQUIPMENT,” 


lake a Difference 


INCREASES 
BUSINESS 
VOLUME 


GREATER 


REDUCES 
OVERHEAD 


SPEEDS 
SERVICE 


Truck Seale 


Prater Truck Hoist 


Bive Streak Dual-Degree 
Drag Feeder 


Grind W Geed Busin 
Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 
}. In and Out of the Mill 


A Better Grind in Less Time 


Prater Permanent Magnet 
In addition to the above advantages, good 


Blue Streak Dual-Power A. C. 


Gradual Reduction Grinders 
. Rotary Airlock Feeders 
. Quick Quiz on the Granular Grind 
. Prater Story 
. Custom Feed Milling 
. Pre-Engineered Packaged Feed Mill 


Pater PULVERIZER COMPANY 
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equipment helps you to make better, more 
economical use of the farmer’s own grain. 
This saves your customers money because 
you can give them the lowest cost per ton 
of feed! And you earn the advantage of 
steady, repeat business. 


Write teday for one or more of 
these handy reference bulletins. 


Mill with Pratermatic Screen 
Changer 


Blue Streak Twin Spiral 
Two-Speed Mixers 


Concentrate Tanks 


Prater Weigh Buggy Seale 


Prater Elevator Leg 


Finished Feed Bins 


Vertical Screw Lift 
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Another car of Grace = 
Feed Urea is loaded at ~* 
the multi-million-dollar © 
Grace plant at Memphis. & 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE fi 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest gmx 
producer of urea in the a 


United States. 


Here’s why 
The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 
USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive | 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 


throughout every time. 
Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake. 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE... MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 *« CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 «¢ ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. ¢ FRanklin 6-3329 


CHEMicaL 


RACE 


OIVISioN 
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in this issue... 


‘associations . . . 29, 52 


Timely topics presented in a manner which the audience could apply 
easily to its own businesses featured the meeting of 


the Central 
Retail Feed association. Here are significant points made by the 
speakers. page 29. 


Whether you were there or not. youll lind The Feed: Bag's det 
coverage of the American Feed Manufacturers as 
interesting and valuable. Full Betcil ; on 
many photos. pace 52. 


sociation 
session 


aiong with 


‘nutrition . . . 51, 76 


The science of turkey feeding has made rapid.adyances im recent Y 
years. Dr. Russ Couch traces the work behind the mportemt gains in 
and outlines his ideas on what current turkey rations should contain. 


page 51. 


2 The scope and aims of Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange in iis 
fs Mpesearch program are described in deiail. How projects are carried 


out, what controls are exercised, With eight photos. page 76. 


‘Service... 58 
Increasingly better-educated, more widely-read feeders pose a chal- 
lenge to the feed manufacturers who serve them. Here's how can 

Alabaman keeps pace with his customers. Mlustrated. page 58. 


production . . . 74 
How Big H has integrated its Lincoln (Neb.) plant into its overall! 
operations is detailed. Gordon McKinney of Honeggers’ is the host. Ae 

With eight photos. page 74. 
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distinguish between good and bad bacteria? 


BACIFERM CAN 


Baciferm is the supplement that contains the ex- 
traordinary antibiotic zine bacitracin. More and 
more feed manufacturers are adding it to their 
poultry and swine feeds. 


The big reason is its “Selective Action.” That is 
zinc bacitracin’s unique ability to select its targets 
—to control the dangerous bacteria in the intestinal 
tract without harming the beneficial bacteria that 
produce valuable nutrients. 


Baciferm’s zinc bacitracin is bactericidal. That 
means that it kills dangerous bacteria—does not 
build up resistant strains. As you have probably 
heard, this is not the case with some older anti- 
biotics such as streptomycin and the tetracyclines. 
Because they are bacteriostatic, they don’t kill but 
just slow down the dangerous pathogens. Result: 


these older antibiotics can build up resistant strains 
of bacteria over the years, and no longer seem ito 
do the job they were once so good at. 


Many feed manufacturers have taken positive 
steps to insure against this growing risk. They’ve 
switched to Baciferm. How about you? To help you 
decide, get all the facts, all the feeding trial data, 
all the university test evidence. Let us prove to you 
that you gain with Baciferm, the antibiotic sup- 
plement that gives your feed “Selective Action.” 


Be sure your feeds contai”" 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION @ ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © In Mexico: COMSOLMEX, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark rcScj 
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Can the antibiotic your feed 


lentative program plans for the 
1060 Feed Production School have 
been announced from Kansas City, 
where the three-day operation will be 
held Sept. 21-23 in the Hotel Conti- 
nental. Eight hundred feed industry 


personnel are expected to attend. 


More than 800 persons registered 
at the 1959 session, which saw a verit- 
able parade of speakers — 34 in num- 
ber — offer timely information on 40 
subjects. Represented at the gathering 
were 44 states, six foreign countries, 
and a half-dozen Canadian provinces. 

The 1959 Feed Production School 
was the first one of its kind to be held 
entirely independent of any feed asso- 
ciation sponsorship. 

Official welcoming preliminaries 
will precede this year’s Sept. 21 full 
day’s agenda, which opens with a sec- 
tion concerning the principles of vari- 
ous particle reduction machines. Bro- 
ken down, the morning session will be 
handled in this way: 

Hammer mill: George Thomas, president 
of Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. Size re- 
duction of grains through the use of roller 
mills) Harold Roskamp, sales manager of 
Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Centrifugal impact mill: Entoleter, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. Turbilizer impact 
will: Robert Fredrikson, general sales man- 
acer for Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 

Attrition mill: Roy W. Stiger, chief 
> gineer for Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. 

In the afternoon, proportioning will come 

der discussion in these ways: 

Semi-automatic batching scales: O. A. 

/bbin, president of Hardy Scale Co., May- 

od, Ill. Fully-automatic batching systems 

a joint presentation of technical and ac- 
‘ al application: W. L. Hamilton and Wal- 

r Young, Richardson Scale Co., and Rob- 

t Odle, McMillen, Des Moines. Volumet- 

feeders: G. B. Allen, production manager, 

FP. Gump Co., Chicago. Gravimetric feed- 

s: Paul Coffman, sales manager for BIF 
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PRODUCTION e 


Program Details for 


Production School 


Promise Top Event 


Industries, Providence, R. I. Concluding 
the day’s activities will be a panel discussion 
with all the speakers participating. 

The Sept. 22 morning session concerns 
premixing and is broken down in this way: 

Handling dry micro-ingredient premixes in 
the feed mill: Warren Armstrong, Nutrena 
Mills, Minneapolis. Principles of premix 
blenders: James Pierce, Walnut Grove, 
Atlantic, Iowa. Electro-static properties: 
Charles N. Hotchkiss, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York City. Dry mixing: Henry 
Schipke, J. Henry Schipke & Associates, 
Minneapolis. Horizontal batch mixer: G. A. 
Carlson, chief mechanical engineer for 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Con- 
tinuous mixing: Charles Ward, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., Kansas City. Drop bottom ribbon 
mixers: Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

The afternoon session will deal with 
how to comply with the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration and also premixes. A ye?-un- 
named representative of the federal agency 
will discuss the first topic. 

The premix topic will be handled by Dr. 
Herbert Wilgus, vice president of research 
for Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif., and 
Dr. Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass. Dr. Wilgus’ talk will relate 
to inventory and handling in the plant. Dr. 
Glista will speak on the subject of control- 
ling contamination. A panel comprised of 
these speakers will conclude the day. 

On the final day Carl Hibscher, chief 


materials handling engineer for Toledo 


DR. H. S. WILGUS 
(Ohio) Scale Corp., will lead off the pro- 


gram with a discussion on the trends and 
techniques in modern automatic weighing. 

The rest of the session shapes up in the 
following manner: Discussion on the results 
of a study conducted by the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers association on the mechan- 
ized unit load of stacking finished feeds 
without using pallets and the lift-truck han- 
dling of pallet-less unit loads (sack handling 
of ingredients and finished feeds). 

Following a break and lunch, these speak- 
ers and subjects are lined up: R. L. Patter- 
son, industrial research department of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, extending 
pellet mill die life; Ralph Coho, sales man- 
ager for Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
dispersal of ingredients in mixing tracer 
techniques. 

Robert S:roup, pellet mill division of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., liquid handling as 
related to mixing: Dr. Harry Pfost, Kansas 
State University feed technician, factors a 
fecting micro-ingredient distribution in feed 
materials; Art Stegner, Butler Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, problems of bin flow (a film 
presentation). 


(Concluded on page !1) 
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7670 GIVES 


THE CINQNCC. EXTRA 


MILL STORAGE 
CONVERT TO 


BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


More and more feed mixers 
and feed manufacturers are 
discovering how easy it is to 
convert to Bulk with LEMAN- 
CO all-steel square bins. Il- 
lustrated is one of the many 
ways LEMANCO bins were 
installed in a small mixing 
mill using the 7670 hopper. 


Patent 2905283 


In this operation ingredients are 
augered from outside into a ver- 
tical auger which fills the four- 
compartment storage bin. 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy and 
carried to mixer. 


The finished feed is moved by au- THE LEMANCO 7670-G 
The 7670-G has @ capacity of 
auger from this bin. 5% tons and a maximum capacity 
of 834 tons with another tier of 
sides. It has a minimum slope of 
60° with the front practically ver- 
tical. The hopper base is 14-gauge 
galvanized steel. Jig punching as- 
sures true alignment of holes. Bin 
can be furnished with weather- 
proof top for outside installation. 
Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 


easy access to hoppers when clus- 
tered two or more deep. 


Here are shown 
some of the many 
ways hoppers can 
be joined using 
common wall con- 


In your inquiry please give ceil- 
ing height and space available, 


“capacity desired, number of hoppers re- Using this hopper, |} 

struction. quired, whether bin is for inside or out- : which has a ca- ¢ 
‘ vacity up to 30 tons, at 40 
side use, auger or gravity discharge, and per cubic foot, unlimited stor ge 
: if air delivery is to be used. is available by clustering «1d 
} using common wall construct: 1. 
Steel structure available if 

sired. 
Cimnanco- LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
-= 
P. ©. Box 1010 Gadsden, Alabama Phone Liberty 7-5472 
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MANAGEMENT 


What It 


Let’s go inside IRS and study the 
mystery of the disappearing dollars. 
For the uninitiated, IRS stands for In- 
ternal Revenue service. What happens 
to the money it spends each year seems 
to be a deep, dark mystery. 


Each year, the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue must go up to Capitol 
Hill and explain his request for funds 
to operate the Internal Revenue serv- 
ice for the coming year. He appears 
before the house sub-committee on ap- 
propriations and gets an opportunity 
to give his views on federal tax policy 
and administration. Congressmen have 
a chance to probe into IRS thinking, 
planning, and performance. 

Commissioner Dana Latham’s ap- 
pearance just a few months back made 
no headlines. He asked for 393 million 
dollars for IRS for 1961. This repre- 
sented an increase of 28.8 million over 
the 1960 appropriation. This would en- 
ble IRS to fill nearly 3,000 additional 
‘verage positions of employment. 
‘Commissioner Latham stated that the 
{fairs of the Internal Revenue service 
ould be administered more wisely if 
‘he goals of the service were stated in 

‘rms which would permit the service's 
ieeds over several years to be antici- 
ated by both the executive and legis- 
itive branches of our government. 

When you ask for close to 29 mil- 
ion dollars extra, it is a good idea to 
ve specific as to how you intend to 
ise this money. 


What IRS Said 


Commissioner Latham defended his 
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Gerald Burke on Business 


Costs to 


Carry the Work 
Internal Revenue 


position by pointing out the principal 
need was to make a more thorough and 
extensive audit of tax returns and to 
secure delinquent returns. This is nec- 
essary to maintain and strengthen the 
willingness of all taxpayers to comply 
with our voluntary assessment system. 
Part of the funds, also, are needed to 
begin installation of automatic data 
processing with electronic equipment. 
This will enable IRS to remedy serious 
deficiencies in the present system. 
Handling the additional volume of 
work planned using manual methods 
would be prohibitive because of the 
tremendous increases in manpower, 
payroll facilities, and their costs. 

In 1959 Commissioner Latham had 
appointed an advisory group made up 
of 12 leading lawyers, accountants, ed- 
ucators, and business representatives. 
This group had several brainstorming 
meetings with IRS which lasted from 
two to three days each. As a result of 
this teamwork, everyone profited and 
a better understanding was created be- 
tween the public, practitioners, the 
taxpayers, and IRS. 

In two hearings which lasted 10 
days before the house ways & means 
committee last year, the commissioner 
reported a number of improvements as 
a result of suggestions made by com- 
mittee members and witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. 

To dispose of tax controversies as 
quickly as possible, the informal cop- 
ference procedures were enlarged. 
This not only eliminated a lot of red 


tape, but was more convenient for the 
taxpayer because conferences were ar- 
ranged as close as possible to the tax- 
payer's residence. While informal con- 
ferences were available to taxpayers 
prior to these hearings, taxpayers 
found them more advantageous and 
effective after. 

One of the most difficult problems 
attempted as a result of discussions 
with the ways & means committee was 
an attempt to improve means of ob- 
taining conformity in audit determina- 
tions throughout the United States. 

How can we make sure that in San 
Francisco, for example, they determine 
the laws applicable to a given set of 
facts in the same way that it might be 
determined in New York? 


Long-Form Headaches 

We all complain about the com- 
plexity of the tax returns. Our law- 
makers haven't ducked this problem; 
but it was brought out in committee 
that Form 1040, the long individual 
return, has to be designed so that some 
1,000 pages of law pertaining to it can 
be applied with a minimum of confu- 
sion. This is no easy task, The real 
problem which most people do not 
understand is that if IRS knew in ad- 
vance just what each taxpayer needed 
for his particular situation, then hand- 
ing him the right form would be a very 
simple matter. 

Since IRS cannot check with each 
taxpayer in advance, a uniform pro- 
gram of sending to each taxpayer the 
type of return that he employed the 
preceding year seems to be the most 
practical procedure. Any other meth- 
od would be more difficult and costly. 

In an effort to make filing simpler 
for millions of taxpayers, Form 1040- 
W was introduced last year. This form 
was a compromise between the short 
Form 1040-A and the long Form 
1040. It was simpler for a certain class 
of taxpayers to use. IRS has 17 million 
of these forms printed. We will not 
know for some time how many were 
actually used because we have no way 
of knowing how many taxpayers who 
might have used them actually knew 
they existed. 

Another problem taxpayers com- 
plain about in this ever-changing tax 
picture is the lag in getting a ruling on 
a tax problem. In the past all published 
rulings had to be reviewed by the 
chief counsel. This requirement has 
been eliminated. Rulings which IRS 
believes should be reviewed by the 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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EARNING ITS WAY 


with Quality Performance 
SPENCER KELLOGG’S 


OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Leading livestock producers continue to demand Kellogg's 


Old Process Linseed Oil Meal because it gives their stock 


the condition that commands a premium in the markets. 


SPENCER KELLOGG ICAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 


Bellevue 2-8201 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Buffalo CL 5850 long Beach SP 5-3236 
Chicago FR 2-3437 Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Decatur 5365 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


OGG AND SONS, 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y 


|, EL CENTRO, CALIF. « 


| 
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4 Production School 


(Continued from page 7) 


[he above constitutes the school’s tenta- 

tr ¢ program and is subject to minor change. 
General chairman of this year’s school is 
‘:xwell Cooley of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 
-ringfield, Mo. Lloyd S. Larson is presi- 
cat. Trustees of the Feed Production 


G. ARNOLD CARLSON 


School ave W. L. Alley, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City; Ray Ammon, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.: Dr. E. L. Ste- 
phenson, faculty member of the University 
of Arkansas; and Mr. Cooley. 

Subjects discussed at the various sessions 
are of value to production managers, a for- 
mer school chairman once said, because the 
cost of private research on the areas covered 
would be prohibitive if borne by a single 
firm, 

Quoted was J. Don Johnson of General 
Mills, who also said that the exchange of 
information between compe‘itors conducted 
at the school is a “plus” value of the annual 


VERNON HAYES 
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Piiser Scores With 
Research Meeting 


One of the industry’s best-planned, best- 
run gatherings is the annual agricultural re- 
search conference sponsored by a New York 
City feed additives manufacturer. This year’s 
meeting, the e:ghth in an unbroken series, 
again highlighted research progress, with 
speakers from campuses and from the com- 
pany’s own staff. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., hosted 300 feed 
manufacturers and educators at a five-hour 
educational session held the day prior to 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion convention. This was the second such 
meeting to be held in Chicago; five of the 
seven preceding affairs were held at the 
firm’s agricultural research center near Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Headline speaker this year was U. S. Sen. 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota, who discussed 


HOWARD L. ROACH 


SEN. KARL MUNDT 


production control is the only solution. 

“If we had spent 20 per cent as much in 
market development these past 10 years as 
we have in storing and supporting the prod- 
ucts we traditionally raise, we would long 
ago have found a permanent solution to the 
nation’s farm problem,” the lawmaker as- 
serted. 

Sen. Mundt said it was unreasonable to 
expect farmers to cut back the production 
capacity which they had to develop during 
the period of the Korean war. He pointed 
out that there was no logical way farmers 
could be expected to roll back their produc- 
tive capacity of either crops or livestock: 

Campus speakers on the Chicago program 
included Dr. James McGinnis of Washing- 
ton State, Dr. D. E. Becker of Illinois, Drs. 
C. F. Huffman and C. K. Whitehair of 
Michigan State, and Dr. R. E. Luginbuhl of 


J. JEROME THOMPSON 


Soybean council chief visits with ag-minded twosome. 


in detail how the nation can work its way 
out of agricultural surpluses. Sen. Mundt 
declared that an expanded market and not 


training. He added that friendships made 
at the school encourage the exchange of 


GEORGE F. THOMAS 


additional ideas and problems by mail and 
telephone during the interim between the 
annual training periods. 


Connecticut. Pfizer researchers who reported 
were Warren Reynolds and Drs. H. G. 
Luther, W. C. Sherman, Norman Magruder, 
and K. E. Price. 


Here are some of the key points which 
were made: 


Germ-free techniques will be a major 
weapon against animal diseases in the decade 
to come, 


Antibiotic-containing feeds boosted dairy- 
men’s returns by almost $7 a cow in tests 
with 2,000 animals. 

Potentiation of antibiotics in the future 
will make them even more valuable than in 
the past. 

Lower protein levels are likely in future 
swine rations but they will be balanced bet- 
ter in amino acids. 

Speaking for Pfizer management was 
Hugh O. Dermody, assistant general man- 
ager for agricultural sales. A message from 
Pfizer President John E. McKeen promised 
that his firm “continues to seek to advance 
our field of research knowledge so essential 
to the progress of our agriculture and even 
to our very survival as a nation.” — B.W.S, 
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— Gerald Burke 


(Continued from pag= 9) 


The Keynote of Modern 
Industry... Acdomation 


AN 


your MILL with  PUSH-BUTTON 
ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION 


for DRY BULK MATERIALS 


chief counsel will be reviewed, \ut 
they are not sent up for review a: a 
matter of course. Taking this tremen- 
dous load off the office of the chief 
counsel enables him to speed up other 
operations that are essential to :1¢ 
service. As matters now stand, there s 
only a three to six-week lag on rulin: 
except in the more difficult areas. 
The expense account deduction an. 
entertainment requires a great deal o: 
policing. Despite the publicity, IRS ha; 
not made a special drive all of a sud- 
den in this direction. Laws are en- 


forced more rigidly because there has 
= = © been an increase in the number of 
oo0b0000 
eeeooee people who were, in effect, living on 
@ expense accounts. 
The purpose of this is not necessari- 
QNOoDO005H.- ly to disallow a deduction on the part 
ee of an employer, although that may 
®Adeea yrds come as an end result. It is primarily 


to reach employes who are receiving 
benefits denied people not so employed 
and who are not on expense accounts. 
i Not only does the government lose 
revenue (by laxity) but there is grow- 
ing an increasing resentment on the 
if part of other taxpayers against these 


DIAMETER 
SPECIFICATIONS 7”, 8”, 10”, 12” 


CAN BE FITTED WITH 5 TO 20 OPENINGS 
ADAPTABLE TO MOUNTING ON 


ELEVATOR LEGS, COLLECTORS, 


s practices, and that in turn strikes at the 
ELEVATORS = MIXERS SIFTERS, very heart of our voluntary compliance 
SCREWLIFT SCREW or BELT CONVEYORS system. 


and 
LEG TYPE 


The IRS has approached this pro- 
gram with extreme care. Enforcement 
is carried out on as reasonable as pos 
sible a basis as opposed to a “witch 
hunt” approach. 

The educational program instituted 
this past year through the banks, trade 
organizations, and other institutions 
made many taxpayers aware for the 
first time of income they had failed 
to report in the past. Many taxpayers 
who may have omitted intentionally 
interest and dividend income were 
reminded subtly that it is taxable and 
acted on this reminder. 

During the fiscal year of 1959 the 
Treasury department collected almost 
80 billions in taxes. It costs money to 
collect that kind of money. 


You can know that your distri- 
butor is set on the right bin at 
all times. The H & S Electric 
Distributor signals accurately your 
position at all times . . . FOOL- 


TANDEM 
MOLASSES 


Poor & Co., Greencastle, Ind., is a ne ” 
owner of a Blue Streak portable molass«: 
mixer. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New Yo: 
City, has declared a 10-cent-per-share div - 
dend on the outstanding common stock pa ° 
able June 30 to stockholders of record Jur : 
3. A similar payment was made by the co » 
poration March 31. 
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INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3521 HEMPHILL ST. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 0. BOX 11217 


} FOR OUR 


Join the switch to 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


@® TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, © MERCK & co., INC. 
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NiCars—tried, tested and proved on over Four 
Billion Birds—is still the industry’s most effective 
coccidiostat. NiCars reduces coxy mortality to a 
minimum by virtually destroying coccidia—helps 
improve production efficiency in all kinds of weath- 
er—all year ‘round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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for well-balanced 
nutritive feeds mix 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS—For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich in proteins, vegetable fats and highly nutritious, Nadrisol 
and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G complex plus unidentified growth factors so necessary for healthy 
birds, a greater meat and egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is an excellent way 
to promote good pigmentation, better feed conversion and a growth rate fast enough to 
please your customers and bring them back for more. % 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES - 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The sale of molasses feeds in bulk 
has shown a remarkable increase in 
recent months. Of course, the binning 
of molasses feeds in meal form is a 
real headache, so we've worked on 
systems to get molasses meals out of 
the bulk bin. If molasses meals give 


' trouble when binned, it seemed to us 


the logical thing was to not bin them 
at all. So, we’ve designed a system, 
and produced quite a range of equip- 
ment to get around the problem. 


Using this system, feed millers con- 
vey their meal feeds directly from the 
batch mixer or continuous mixer to 
one bulk bin, or a cluster of bulk bins 
mounted over their driveway. We then 
install a high-speed mixer, equipped 
with percentage feeder, beneath these 
bins, so that molasses is applied to the 
meal just-as it is loaded into the bulk 
truck. We're building these mixers in 
a number of configurations, with ca- 
pacities ranging from 10 to 60 tons per 
hour. Our fine metered flow pumps 
assure uniform and closely adjustable 
rates of molasses application. Remote 
controls for these pumps are offered 
optionally for those installations in 
which remote controls seem indicated. 


The high-speed mixers themselves 
are built as straight molasses feed mix- 
ers, Or with reversible feeders which 
permit you to deliver a fine, evenly- 
blended molasses meal feed, or when 
the feeder is reversed, to deliver your 
meal feeds in bulk without molassizing. 
If you are one of the many who’ve had 
troubles with this problem, we'll be 
glad to send you our suggestions on 
how to whip it. 


| Phone 111 


The Wengers 


© 1960, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 


Sabetha, Kansas 
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Pulse the 


By ELDON H. ROESLER —— 


THE FAMILY FARM AND THE FEED INDUSTRY 


There has been a great deal of loose talk | 
in the past 10 years about the end of the 
family farm. Many so-called experts 

have predicted that all farming in future 
years would be the big corporation-type. 


If this were true, it would be strictly 
detrimental to the feed industry. Large . 
corporate farms drive a harder bargain in 
purchases of feed and supplies; some have 
gone into producing their own formula 
feeds. 


However, evidently what they say about all the large 
farms and the disappearance of the family type is not 
true. At least that is the encouraging report from the 
American Farm Bureau federation, which believes that 
the family farm is growing stronger each year. 


The federation points out that about 97 per cent of the 
farms in the United States are family-operated units. 
In its June publication it says: "The idea that the 
family farm is dying out is as phony as the people who 
make a career out of peddling gloom and doom at elec- 
tion time. In fact, the family farm is growing stronger 
every year." 


The report points out that modern machinery and methods 
enable a family to handle a larger operation than it 
could years ago. 


The basic fact, just like it applies to a local feed 
business, is that family operation provides the expert 
close supervision and personal care that is not always 
evident on a corporate-type farming setup. 


Actually, with farm prices depressed and land prices 

high, it is difficult for any corporation to set up in 

farming on a businesslike basis and get an adequate 

return on capital investment. ® 


The return from crops and livestock at present is not 
large enough to earn a return on investment which 

comes close to that available in other types of business 
ventures. 


This alone works against greater expansion of the cor- 
porate farm. It makes for a much more healthy outlook 
for the feed industry itself; the family-type farm has 
been the backbone of the growth in our type of business. 
It puts the farming community itself in a stronger 7 
position. 
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Reader Service 
Late Offerings 


Folder Describes ‘Mosler 
Production of Phosphate 


A four-page folder describing the manu- 
facture by Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., of its dicalcium phosphate is 
being offered by the firm’s chemical divi- 
sion, which headquarters at Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 

Hooker reported that the folder presents 
a simplified, eight-step description of the 
process used in producing granular dicalci- 
um phosphate for animal and poultry feeds. 
To obtain a copy, circle Reader Service 
No. 16. 


New Erhsam Leaflet on 
Its Dracon Conveyors 


The Dracon conveyor is said by its manu- 
facturer, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Enterprise, Kan., to move materials more 
economically than most conventional devices 
of its kind. 

Ehrsam reported that the Dracon is self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing sanitation and 
contamination problems. Various models, ac- 
cording to the firm, have been designed to 
use standardized component parts. To ob- 
tain complete data, circle Reader Service 
No. 6. 


Bin-Dicator Announces 


Roto Product Changes 


Bin-Dicator Co., Detroit, has announced 
that price reductions have been made pos- 
sible through design changes in its Roto-Bin- 
Dicator. The firm manufactures bin-level in- 
dicators, aerator units, and shaft motion in- 
dicators for bulk feed and grain storage. 

Roto-Bin-Dicators are designed for use as 
automatic bulk material level indicators and 
controls on virtually any material that will 
flow through a bin, according to President 
George A. Schemm. 

Mr. Schemm reported that the design 
modifications involve the motor, switch, and 
switch mountings. To obtain complete in- 
formation and prices, circle Reader Service 
No. 8. 


Positive Control Offered 
By Shelby Slide Valve 


A newly - developed, air - operated slide 
valve has made it possible for the remote 
control of a feed and grain processing op- 
eration, according to Shelby (Ohio) Mfg. 
Co., originator of the device. 

Shelby reported that the slide valve is de- 
signed to fit any conveying system and will 
assure positive control or discharge at any 
point where automatic shut-off is required. 
To obtain full details, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


Nankey & Thomas, Highland, Wis., now 
stocks the complete line of Honeggers’ 
products. 
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Pulse of the Industr:’ 


Better prospects for drug additives seem to be containe } 


in the special report on this subject released 
recently by President Eisenhower. Several months 
ago the President asked that a special study be 
made of the entire problem of carcinogens tied up 
with the Delaney amendment. 


The President's report, in effect, backs the AFMA 
stand on this important matter. The report itself 
is too long to be reproduced here but the main 
point is the recommendation that Secretary Flemming 
appoint an advisory board. 


This board would be composed of scientists connected 
with the National Cancer Institute, USDA, Food & 
Drug administration, and a panel of men nominated 
by the National Academy of Science. 


This board would direct further study on carcinogens 
set up assay techniques, determine residue if any 
in animal products when included in feed, and give 
recommendations. 


Thus, this panel of outstanding scientists making the 
report has recommended exactly what the American 
Feed Manufacturers association has requested — that 
the rule of reason and the exercise of scientific 
judgment be used in the prudent administration of 
section 409(c), the food additives amendment. 


The report also recommends that if present legislation 
does not permit the establishment of such a board 
that congress should make the necessary arrange- 
ments to put such laws on the books. 


The Symington committee finally heard the grain trade. 
L. A. Laybourn of Salina, Kan., testified before 
the committee on the entire grain storage problem. 
Yet not much of his arguments appeared in the daily 
press except for an attempt to tie Mr. Laybourn's 
testimony into a criticism of Secretary Benson. 


Mr. Laybourn pointed out that the grain trade has been 
made a scapegoat in the farm surplus trouble. He 
said the directive contained in the appropriations 
bill that USDA make maximum use of government-owned 
storage is a step toward nationalization of the 
grain trade. 


He maintained that arbitrary cuts in grain storage 
rates were made merely to take the heat off USDA 
and not based on the facts as they exist. He said 
assumed savings in using government storage is 
someone's opinion and not backed by facts. 
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Outstanding Nutritional Service combined 
with the unsurpassed quality of Ray Ewing 
products is your best assurance of 
producing the best in formulated feeds. 


Feeders, breeders and growers from coast 

to coast are getting top results with their 
quality feeds built around Ray Ewing Feeding 
Programs and Products. You can get a 
greater share of that feed business now. 

Use Ray.Ewing tested and proven 
performance products. 


Free nutritional service, electronic formula 
computing and quick supply are as near 

as your phone. There’s a Ray Ewing trained 
representative serving your area. 


He is familiar with your local conditions 
and problems and is backed by the expert 
Ray Ewing Nutritional Service Staff. 


Write or phone today to have the 
Ray Ewing representative in your area call 
to help solve your feed problems. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
2690 East Foothill Boulevard, Pasadena, California 
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Railsback Renamed Head 
Of Animal Health Group 


Dr. Guy Railsback, Berkeley, Calif., was 
re-elected president of the Animal Health 
Institute recen.ly when the group gathered 
in Washington, D. C., for its annual meet- 
ing. Dr. Railsback is an executive of Cut- 
ter Laboratories. 

Other officers chosen were James E. Me- 
Cabe, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., first 
vice president: C. D. Siverd, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City, second vice 
president: and Dr. Thomas Huff, American 
Serum Co., Sioux City, Iowa, treasurer. 

The institute’s fourth distinguished serv- 
ice award was won by Dr. Jacob Traum, 
retired professor of veterinary medicine at 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
Is there a difference? 


... AND THESE TWO SLIGHTLY 
BOWED LINES? 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN THESE TWO LINES... 


See below for the answer! 


IS THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


SCOTCH O LASS CRUMBLES 
AND OTHER DRY MOLASSES PRODUCTS? 


YES! What ts the difference? 
One BIG difference is UNIFORM PAR- 
TICLE SIZE. The process for making 
Scoth O Lass Crumbles assures uniform 
particle size in every bag, order after 
order. Uniform particle size makes it 
easier for you to mix a uniform ration. 
Makes it easy to get even distribution 
throughout silage; there's no dust and 
settling. When used as a top dressing; 
it doesn't wind blow. It's guaranteed 
not to set up. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


There is a difference in Scotch O Lass 
Crumbles — the product you buy with 
confidence and sell with pride. 


VYLACTOS LABORATORIES 


1901 E. Euclid Ave. Des Moines 13, lowa 


* The difference is: The lines in figure “A” are 
STRAIGHT. They just appear bowed like the 
lines in figure “B’. The ares around the lines in 
tigure “A”? make them appear to dip. 


OFFICERS MCCABE, SIVERD, HUFF, AND RAILSBACK 
They will direct Animal Health Institute activities. 


the University of California. Dr. Traun’s 
pioneer research in swine brucellosis, vescu 
lar exathema, and foot and mouth disease 
has contributed greatly to livestock produc- 
tion during the past 50 years. 

A native of Austria, he graduated from 
Cornell University in 1905. He retired from 
the University of California in 1953 and 
later spent three years as chief scientis! at 
the federal foot and mouth research labora 
tory at Plum Island. 

Among the principal speakers at the an- 
nual session were Adrian L. Ringuette, as: 
sistant general counsel of Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Earl Butz, 
dean of agriculture at Purdue University: 
Stacey B. Randle, New Jersey state chemist: 
and Dr. Charles G. Durbin, veterinary medi- 
eal director of the Food & Drug adminis: 
tration. 


Blatchford Augments Staff 
With Nutrition Counselor 


Blaine F. Thorpe has been added to the 
technical service staff of Blatchford Call 
Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., as a nutritionist. 
He will provide nutritional counseling and 
other technical services to feed manufac 
turer customers of the firm. 

Blatchford reported that Mr. Thorpe also 
will take an active part in the development 
of new products and in product control. He 
earned a bachelor of science degree in animal 
husbandry at Brigham Young University. 

At Iowa State University he was awarded 
an M.S. in animal nutrition after doing ex 
tensive research with antibiotics and ther 
effects on young animals, 


Strong-Scott Engineer in 
Dakota, Minnesota Name 


Richard R. Murnane has become associ 
ed with Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo! 
as sales engineer for the grain processi 
equipment division. His territory inclu 
North Dakota and upper Minnesota. 

Mr. Murnane, who left U. S. Electr 
Motors Co. as a field engineer to j 
Strong-Scott, is a science and business gr 
uate of St. Thomas College. He will m: 
his headquarters at Fargo, N. D. 


A cleaning structure has been erected 
Chino (Calif.) Grain & Milling Co.'s n 
bulk plant. 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVI NO. 6 


Washington, D.C. 


JUNE, 1960 


The U-2 spy plane incident has led to 
renewed demands on the part of some 
members of congress that the Central 
Intelligence agency be put under clos- 
er congressional surveillance. It's far 
from certain that they will get what 
they want, however. Other members 
seem equally determined to forestall 
what they describe as ‘congressional 
meddling’ in the affairs of the super- 
secret espionage organization. 

The argument on the one hand is 
that congress knows virtually nothing 
about what CIA is doing and how it is 
doing it. Only a handful of the mem- 
bers of the house and senate appro- 
priations committees are aware of how 
much money CIA gets. Funds for the 
agency are sprinkled throughout a 
number of different appropriation bills 
in such a way that they cannot be iden- 
tified. Thus, it is argued, an agency 
with an unknown amount of money and 
an undoubtedly wide but unknown 


The rise in the productive capacity 
of the American farmer has been de- 
scribed as amazing by a man who 
knows something about farm produc- 
tion and surpluses, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. 

This will give you some idea of what 
Mr. Benson had in mind: 

About 2'2 billion bushels of corn 
were produced on 88 million acres in 
1939, but last year farmers grew more 
than four billion bushels on four per 
cent less land. 

Wheat production totaled 740 mil- 
lion bushels on 52'2 million acres in 
1939, but about 50 per cent more 
wheat was grown last year on approxi- 
mately the same acreage. 

Last year there were 64 million beef 
cattle and calves on the same land that 


_ supported 30 million head in 1939. 


For every two eggs laid by a hen 
in 1939, three were laid in 1959. 


Dairy production was far greater 


Farm Productive Capacity Way Up 


Many Seek to Know All 
About CIA Workings 


scope of operations is able to avoid 
congressional scrutiny under the pres- 
ent setup. Members who dislike this 
kind of operation have suggested the 
creation of a joint committee, similar 
to the joint committee on atomic en- 
ergy, to ride herd on the CIA. 

Those who oppose any such move 
make these points: That espionage is 
an essential activity and one that can- 
not be conducted in the open. That 
members of congress are notoriously 
poor keepers of secrets. That expendi- 
tures of intelligence agencies of the 
military are not itemized and that even 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has a "contingency fund" about which 
little is known. That while congress 
generally is not privy to the opera- 
tions of the CIA, there are those in the 
executive branch who are, which means 
that the agency is pot without super- 
vision. 


last year than in 1939, despite four 
million fewer dairy cows. 

To top it all off, the farmer's 1959 
production record was achieved with 
about three million fewer farm workers 


than during World War II. 


Taxes Level Gains for 
Farm Land Near Cities 


The value of farmland near cities 
has risen substantially faster than that 
of land in more rural areas, which is 
understandable. But it's not an unmixed 
blessing for the owner of the more 
valuable land, for taxes are an off- 
setting factor. 

A Department of Agriculture survey 
disclosed that the taxes levied on farm 
property near metropolitan areas went 
up about twice as much last year as 
those levied in rural counties. 


Congress Edges Barbs 
For Campaign Tours 


The legislative dueling is about over. 
In a couple of weeks, congress will 
adjourn, and national politics will grav- 
itate to the convention cities of Los 
Angeles and Chicago. Important bills 
still are hanging fire, but the legisla- 
tive record that members will cam- 
paign on, or against, largely has been 
written. From now on it will be a mat- 
ter of Republicans blaming Democrats 
for things that were done, or not done, 
and vice versa. 


A good many of the election-year is- 
sues are clear and have been for 
months. Defense policies, the farm pro- 
gram, welfare legislation, the admin- 
istration's handling of cold war diplo- 
macy — these are major areas of con- 
troversy. 


After the conventions, the country 
faces three full months of all-out cam- 
paigning for 33 senate seats, all the 
house seats, and for the Presidency, 
the grand prize. It will be quite a show. 
It always is. 


All Our Debtors Less 
Indebted Than We 


The administration's foreign aid pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year in- 
volves assistance to 65 of the 98 inde- 
pendent nations of the world. 

That was among the ''statistics" cit- 
ed by opponents of the always contro- 
versial aid program during debate on 
Capitol Hill. Other statistics: About 
100 billions in economic and military 
assistance has been channeled abroad 
since World War II. The national debt 
of the United States exceeds by far the 
combined indebtedness of all the na- 
tions receiving American aid. 

The house was told that Russia, 
which of course is not among the re- 
cipients of American assistance, has a 
national debt of about 50 billion dol- 
lars. Great Britain's debt totals about 
76 billions and Canada's about 20 
billions. 

The United States at last count was 
in hock to the tune of 288 billion 
dollars. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 34.) 
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Dehy 
Data 


The statistics are all in now for the 
crop year of May 1, 1959, to April 30, 
1960, and once more all production 
records have been broken with a pro- 
duction of 1,171,700 tons. This is 48,- 
800 tons greater than the previous 
year, and nearly 100,000 tons greater 
than the average for the past five 


years. 


Disappearance of the product did 
not quite keep pace, being 23,800 tons 
less than the year before but still sec- 
ond highest in history and about 62,- 
000 above the five-year average. 

The growth rate of the industry's 
sales may be best looked at by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Year Tonnage 
1950 820,300 
1951 906,600 
1952 851,600 
1953 968,800 
1954 899,600 
Average five years ........... 889,300 
1955 1,002,700 
1,135,900 
1957 1,036,100 
1958 1,064,500 
1959 1,167,000 
Average five years ........... 1,081,240 
1960 1,143,200 


The breakdown of production by 


Vssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


states affords an interesting picture. 
Nebraska alone produced in 1959-60 
more than the combined states of Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Colorado, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. It also appears that the 
increase in production over last year 
in Nebraska alone was greater than the 
net increase for the nation. 

California has crept up into second 
place, which for many years was the 
spot occupied by Kansas. 


Meet the Officers 

William H. Healey of Gothenburg 
(Neb.) Feed Products Co., is second 
vice president of the American Dehy- 
drators association. 

Bill has been associated with the de- 
hydration industry since 1947 and says 
he hopes to spend many more years in 
the business of producing dehy. 

He is a native of Iowa, having been 
born in Creston on Oct. 10, 1913, third 
child in a family of four boys and two 
girls, 

For 11 years he worked as an engi- 
neer for the Central Nebraska Public 
Power ©& Irrigation district and at the 
time of leaving that pursuit to become 
a dehydrator he was its hydraulic su- 
perintendent. The streams, lakes, dams, 
and underground water of the area 
where Mr. Healey now operates as a 
dehydrator are all well known to him 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Production 


1959-60 
May-April May-April Increase States 

1958-59 1959-60 Per Cent 

12Months 12™Months (Decrease) of Tct-l 
Nebraska 418,700 457,91) 49,200 39.9 
California J 125,100 138,200 13,100 11.8 
Kansas 135,800 125,200 (10,600) 10.7 
Colorado 102,000 90,500 (11,500) 7.7 
yee 78,300 76,000 (2,300) 6.5 
Missouri 45,500 46,000 500 3.9 
Pennsylvania 34,200 35,800 1,600 3.1 
Iowa ...... 25,500 26,000 500 2:2 
Texas 27,500 26,000 (1,500) 2.2 
Arizona-Utah-Washington ................ 21,700 25,600 3,900 22 
Illinois-Indiana-Wisconsin 21,100 24,700 3,600 2.1 
Minnesota ............... 19,300 21,800 2,500 1.9 
Arkansas-Temmessee 14,300 20,800 6,500 1.8 
Michigan 14,300 14,400 100 Lz 
Oklahoma 10,600 7,400 (3,200) 0.6 
All other states 29,000 25,400 (3,600) te] 
Total United States ....0.................. 1,122,900 1,171,700 48,800 100.0 
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JOE CHRISMAN 


through this previous employment. 

Bill married his school-days sweet- 
heart, Beulah Reed, who lived just 
around the corner. We can visualize 
him carrying those schoolbooks home 
on a late afternoon. 

Their three children, James, Kay, 
and Joy Ann, are now grown and they 
have acquired a son-in-law, David G. 
Mann, and a grandson, David Tagg 
Mann. 

Bill is a good citizen in the best tra- 
dition. He is an elder in the First Pres- 
byterian church and chairman and a 
director of the board of public works 
in his home town of Gothenburg. He 
is a director of the Nebraska Alfalfa 
Dehydrators association, a director and 
vice president of the American Dehy- 
drators association, and chairman of 
the promotion and advertising com- 


mittee of ADA. 


Pfizer Scholarships Go 


3 To 20 Farm Youngsters 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, 
recently awarded 4-H scholarships to 20 
young college men: and women from 
throughout the country. Presentations were 
made during the annual conference on ex: 
tension training at Iowa State University. 

This is the fifth consecutive year that 
the company has given such scholarships. 
Pfizer spokesmen said the awards were «% 
tablished to “encourage young people -o 
ceek careers in agricultural extension wor. ” 

To qualify for one of the scholarships a 
student must gain an outstanding scholas ic 
record and be engaged in courses that v ill 
lead to an extension career, according <o 
Pfizer spokesmen. 

In addition, each student mus: submit as 
part of the application a teaching plan or 
a program in animal health or one tha: is 
designed to be of benefit to human hea 4. 
Application for the scholarships are m le 
through each state’s extension director. 
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“All Wool and a Yard Wide” 


In early America, some textile manufacturers made a low-grade, adulter- 
ated woolen cloth and stretched it to a yard wide; itinerant peddlers 
then represented it as a quality product of honest-measure. Reputable 
merchants, to distinguish their merchandise from that of fraudulent 
competitors, began to advertise their woolens as “all wool and a yard 


wide”. To this day, the expression continues to be synonymous with 
“top quality”. 


Since the day the dehydrated alfalfa industry was born, Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa has been known as “all wool and a yard wide”—a product 
you can always count on to be uniform in grade, tops in quality, and 
consistent in eye-appeal. Small wonder that a product of such absolute 
dependability continues to be the first choice of discriminating buyers 
who are formulating “feeds with a future”! ’ 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 . KANSAS CITY, MO 
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When it’s sweltering hot in the henhouse, 
| Arsanilic Acid boosts egg production... 
_ feed efficiency...customer satisfaction 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your summer laying feeds 
more of the results that lead to more customer satisfaction . . . and more 
repeat sales all season long. 


In three hot-weather tests, at the USDA Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, adding 90 Gm of Arsanilic Acid to the basal ration produced 75 
dozen more eggs per ton of feed. The pounds of feed per dozen eggs 
dropped from 4.62 to 3.93. (Poultry Science, July, 1959) Even at the low 
price of 25¢ a dozen, that’s a return of $18.75 on a 40¢ investment! 


But just as important—most feed manufacturers now using Arsanilic 
Acid in their egg feeds are doing so because it provides year-around per- 
formance insurance at low cost. That goes for every egg feed you sell— 
whether mixed in your own mill...at the feed dealer’s...or on the farm. 


For full details on the extra performance insurance that Arsanilic Acid 
can give you on a year-around basis ... see your Abbott man. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO +» MONTREAL 
6006559 
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Custom 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Two prominent members of the feed industry will be 
candidates for office in the general election this fall. 
Ralph Beermann, Dakota City (Neb.) dehydrator, has 
won the Republican nomination for congress in his 
state’s third district. Maurice (Moe) Baringer of Oel- 
wein (Iowa) Chemical Co. is running for a seat in the 
Iowa legislature. 

A power mower accident severely hurt the right foot 
of Ezra Stoller of Woodburn (Ind.) Equity. He is now 
recuperating at home following a siege in the hospital. 

Speaking recently before the North Alabama Man- 
agement association, Vice President Claude I. Carter Jr. 
of Red Hat feeds listed 17 points to check on finding 
weaknesses in company management. One of his key criteria was a proneness 


on the part of some managers not to accept responsibility for their own 
mistakes, 


Entertainment was a pleasant sidelight to serious business at the May AFMA 
convention. This quartet was among the hosts at the Commercial Solvents 


7. 


Corp. Gay 90°s suite: John Recker, Norm Stark, Lamont Bell, and Dean 
Thomas. 

From far-off Milan to the AFMA meeting came Richard Firth, executive 
in Dawe’s Laboratories’ international division. Dr. Morris Erdheim of the 
same division also was on hand. 

Students from Ethiopia, the Philippines, India, Austria, and British East 
Africa were guests recently of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 
Warren Hendrickson guided the group through Wirthmore’s general offices 
and research facilities. Speaking of facilities, Kansas State University’s new 
flour and feed milling wing is well on the way to completion and is expected 
to be ready for the fall term. The new wing and a pilot flour mill replace 
facilities lost by fire in 1957. Manhattan personnel recently hosted six mem- 
bers of a United Kingdom wheat party who visited the KSU campus. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, held an open house for employes 
and their families recently at its brand-new headquarters in downtown Buffalo. 
The firm nearly doubled its work space with the move. 

Chicago Feed club golfers can learn trick shots from a real pro on June 21. 
Joe Kirkwood Sr. will be featured at the Midwest Country club, Hinsdale, 
site of the affair. 

Central Soya Co.’s executive vice president, Robert B. Parrott, received an 
honorary doctorate in law at North Dakota Agricultural College on May 22. 
He graduated from’ the school in 1935. 
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Butler Names Dalton to 


Field Sales Assignment 


Richard Dalton has been appointe a 
farm equipment sales representative by ! ut 
ler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, to serve the te -ri- 
tory formerly covered by Jay Swenson «ad 
Orville Ward. 

The realignment, according to Buter, 
will enable Messers. Swenson and Ward to 
operate in smaller geographic areas. }r, 
Dalton will service Blue Ribbon dealers, feed 
manufacturers, and bolted-tank contractors 
in Colorado, southern Wyoming, and west- 
ern Nebraska. 

He formerly was associated with his fath- 
er in a farm equipment dealership and also 
was a territory manager for John Deere Co, 


Mr. Dalton will headquarter at Longmont, 
Colo. 


Ohio Is Site of Classes 


In Grain Elevator Sales 


Five sectional, one-day classes for grain 
elevator sales employes are being conducted 
in Ohio this month in five cities, it has been 
announced by Carl Pitstick, Centerville, 
chairman of the education committee in 
charge. 

Designed to build sales abilities and skills, 
the classes are being conducted by Dr. John 
Sharp of the department of agricultural 
economics and sociology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and George Greenleaf, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
association. 

“The Fistful of Future” material prepared 
by Ralph Everett, The Feed Bag columnist, 
is being used. Dates and places are: June 
20, Massillon; June 21, Columbus; June 27, 
Napoleon; June 28, Sidney; and June 29, 
Bucyrus. 


Peavey Feed Mills Names 
Bynell General Manager 


Wallin D. Bynell has been appointed gen- 
eral manager and vice president of Peavey 
Feed Mills, a division of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis. He succeeds Frank T. 
Heffelfinger II. 

Mr. Heffelfinger will continue as a vice 
president of the parent firm and will assume 
additional duties, including representing 
F. H. Peavey & Co.’s formula feed business 
on its executive committee and board of 
directors. 

Mr. Bynell began his career with Peavey 
as an office boy for the National Atlas Ele- 
vator division in 1934. Promoted in 1936 to 
assistant cashier, he continued in that cv 
pacity until entering military service in 194°. 
Followng a number of promotions, Mr. B. 


nell was named assistant general manager 1 
1958. 


WORLEY BUYS MILL 

Purchase of Green Valley Feed Mill + 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., has been announc 4 
by Worley Mills, Inc., Clovis, N. Me«. 
Constructed in 1955, the Green Valley v 
cility is described as a modern push-butt a 
mill. Its purchase will enable Worley 09 
service northeastern New Mexico better, « ~ 
cording to the firm. 
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114-day Stilbosol-fed 


cattle sell near top 


February 24, 1960—Stockyards, Omaha, Nebraska. G. C. Young 
sees his short-fed cattle sell for $26.00...dress out at 60%. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Carlton (“Carl”) Noyes is described by 
some as ‘fone of the best young feeders 
in Nebraska.” Carl feeds about 10,000 
head of cattle per year in his feedlots 
and has been in business six years. 


“\Vhen Stilbosol first came out,”’ Carl 
plained, ‘‘we tried it out on one 
bunch of cattle and they did far better 
than we expected. Right there, we 
s\ itched to feed containing Stilbosol 
a d have been with it ever since. 


“ur past records show that we get 
2) average daily gain on steers from 
° ) to 3.25 lbs. Heifers, 2.7 to 2.8 Ibs. 
\ e figure that we get our cattle to eat 
- to 4 more pounds of corn per day 


with Stilbosol than we can get ’em to 
eat without it.” 


Carl showed us his records on Young’s 
75 head. Here are the key figures: 


Starting weight. . .. . 883 Ibs. 
Feeding period. . . . . 114 days 
Feed perhead .... . $65.79 
Cost per 100 Ibs. . . . . $20.12 
Selling price . . . . . « $26.00 
Average daily gain. . . 2.9 lbs. 


‘We were well satisfied with the gains 
on these steers,” Carl concluded. “Our 
weather has been terrible this year. 
Why, since Christmas, I bet we’ve had 
30 inches of snow . . . and this is rough 
on cattle. They just don’t gain like 
they should in such bad weather.” 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestro! premix) 
HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin By2 


Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


fLANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ° A DIVISION OF 
LILLY AND COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


G. C. Young, owner of cattle, Valentine, Nebraska 
(left). Carlton Noyes, commercial feedlot opera- 
tor, Noyes Feed Yards, Valley, Nebraska (middle). 
Allan (“Mac”) Mactier, commission man (right). 
G. C. Young and Carl Noyes stop to talk with 
“Mac” Mactier before trading starts. Young's 75 
head of cattle were fed out by Noyes. 


Al Voss, Head Cattle Buyer, R & C Packing Com- 
pany, Omaha (left). “Mac” Mactier (right). 

“Trading” begins promptly at 9:00 A.M. Here, 
Al Voss and “Mac” start to palaver. “Mac” names 
his price and Al begins to bargain. A little psy- 
chology, a little bickering, a little acting are all 
a part of the “trading.” ww 


Sold! G. C. Young ond Cart Noyes watch the 
cattle as they move out of the pens, on their way to 
the scales. Young’s cattle scaled out at 1210 Ibs. 


Al Voss (left). Martin (“Marty”) Swingley, Federal 
Grade Inspector (right). 


Al watches “Marty” grade Young's cattle in the 
cooler at R & C Packing Company. Al must men- ’ 
tally estimate dressing percent and carcass grade 
as he buys. Here, he checks to see just how close 
his experienced “guesses” are. Young's short-fed 
cattle graded Y3 Choice and % Good. - 


‘TRADING,"” 
( ING," BUYING, GRADING OF CATTLE 
AS 
Bet. ‘ 


The 
Yeast of 


Distinction 


In milk replacement formulas, breeder rations and other feeds 
for swine, calves and cattle Brewer's Dried Yeast acts as a 
growth stimulant, accelerates the rate of gain, improves 
the utilization of other nutrients and provides the “extras” 
in times of stress. 


In poultry feeds Brewer's Dried Yeast improves 


BREWER’S DRIED YE AST hatchability and viability, stimulates growth, 


prevents enlarged hocks in turkeys and certain 


Symbol of 
Quality 
Feeds 


Provides 
High Quality 


Protein with a Full 

Complement of Amino Acids 
Natural Vitamin B Complex 
Important Minerals 

Unidentified Growth and 
Unique PLUS Factors 

Natural Anti-Oxidant Properties 


Produced and Shipped 


types of leg weakness in ducks and geese. 


In specialty feeds for dogs, cats, mink, fish and bees the 
incorporation of Brewer's Dried Yeast avoids the risk of 
nutritional deficiencies, promotes proper metabolism, adds 


appetite appeal and protects against certain types of 
infections. 


The natural anti-oxidant properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
guard the purity, freshness and palatability of flavor-and- 
oxidation-sensitive feeds and prevent or retard the develop- 
ment of harmful rancidity and thus prolongs storage stability. 
They also protect oxidation-prone vitamins. 


The unique properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast are partly 
inherent in the strain — Saccharomyces cerevisiae — a "per- 
fect" yeast, and partly due to its matchless growth medium 
and conditions of fermentation. Because of its high nutritive 
values, versatility and stability, genuine Brewer's Dried Yeast 
is favered as a rich source of B vitamins and unidentified 
factors in all types of feeds. The tradition of research and 
experience provides conclusive evidence that it represents a 
notable ingredient for modern feed formulation. No other 
yeast expresses so well your insistence on unyielding stan- 
dards of perfection. 


Investigate the Advantages of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
Write for Complete Information to 


at Plants 
from Coast to Coast 


Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOTS 
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This authoritative new feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill — 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 

Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 

THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 

DON KELLER 

Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 
CHESTER M. KESSLER 

Allied Mills, Inc. 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
VERNARD LUNDIN 

Hubbard Milling Co. 


Mankato, Minnesota 


CLEMENT 
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EMMONS 


PACIFIC 


At the manufacturer level, 
sales were up in May both from 
May of 1959 and from April of 
1960. Retail sales showed a corresponding in- 
crease, although accompanied by higher accounts 
receivable. Bulk rations continued to gain in pop- 
ularity. The entire west coast feed industry was 
heartened by better than average gains in poultry 
rations compared to levels of April, 1960. 


SOUTHWEST Business was down in May 
compared to the same month 
a year earlier at both the man- 
ufacturer and retail level. The decline averaged 
about 15 per cent. In some sections, accounts re- 
ceivable were up, while in others they were down 
a little. Bulk movement continued to gain strength. 
Across the region, sales held steady in May com- 
pared to April. In one section, poultry feed showed 
strength; in another, poultry tonnage was down 
along with volume for swine and beef. Beef prices 
paid ranchers were well below 1959's correspond- 
ing month, while poultry and eggs were somewhat 
higher. 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 31) 


FURMAN KELLER 


KESSLER 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Waldo Supply Co. 
Waldo, Ohio 


ROBERT VOHS 
Ames Reliable Products Co. 
Ames, lowa 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 


Clovis, New Mexico 


LUNDIN 
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A Time-Proven, Farm-Proven Calf Raising Plan 


years: 
of dealers for? 


er 20 


NATIONAL 


© CALF 
Foon 


NATIONAL FOOD CO 
Scace 
FOND DU LAC wis 


For year ‘round profits 
sell the top quality 
line... 


NATIONAL 


@ MILK REPLACER 

@ NO-MILK CALF FOOD 

@ NO-MILK CALF PELLETS 
@ NO-MILK HEIFER PELLETS 
© DOG FOOD ith" 


if you want year ‘round profits, sell 
the time-proven National NO- 
MILK line. It’s priced to meet the 
strongest competition and, we be- 
lieve, you can’t sell . . . or recom 
mend better quality. Thousands of 
dairymen prefer National NO- 
MILK to all other brands. To get 
your share of this business . . . 


WRITE TODAY TO... 


NATIONAL 
FOOD 
COMPANY 


SINCE 1885 
FOND DU LAC 
WISCONSIN 
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4 one of a number of timely messages 
pr ented at Milwaukee June 6-7, the man- 
ag ° of fire prevention for Ralston Purina 
Cc declared, “Dust explosions are a con- 
st. ¢ threat to any firm in the grain, feed, or 
flc milling business.” 


R. McCann was one of several speakers 
wr addressed the 35th annual convention 
of he Central Retail Feed association. The 
fir prevention expert pointed out that an 
ex osion is a fire that occurs rapidly and 
is ccompanied by noise and pressure. He 
nc -d, however, that there is one essential 
di erence between a fire and an explosion. 

he difference, Mr. McCann continued, 
is xat usually there is a fighting chance to 
ex oguish a fire because most of them start 
sm ll, But with an explosion, once it occurs 

s too late to do anything about it, he 


‘We must prevent explosions,’ Mr. Mc- 
C:an pleaded. He added that this can be 
done by eliminating unnecessary fuel in the 
plent. “Every pound of dust we can elimin- 
ate by practicing good housekeeping is one 
of the best forms of explosion prevention 
we can follow.” 

Actually demonstrating the mechanics of 
an explosion, the speaker noted that if ma- 
terials which are not generally thought to be 
combustible are pulverized finely enough, 
they will burn and explode with much the 
same characteristics as grain. 


Mr. McCann told his audience that either 
static dust or the suspended dust in the air 
“can be mighty dangerous.” He described 
the static dust as the kind which collects 
overhead on beams, ledges, and spouts, and 
on the floor. Here again he pointed up the 
need for good housekeeping. 

“The secondary and third explosions are 
the ones that really do the damage,” he de- 
clared. There is bound to be a certain 
amount of dust in any grain or milling 
plant, Mr. McCann said, “However, all ef- 
forts should be aimed at keeping this dust 
to a minimum through adequate and effec- 
tive dust control systems — and good house- 
keeping principles.” 

Feed men and veterinarians occupy im- 
portant roles in livestock production, ac- 
cording to another speaker, Dr. W. J. 
O'Rourke, secretary of the Wisconsin Vet- 
erinary Medical association. 

Because of certain contributions, Dr. 
©’Rourke said, members of both groups 
“have assumed great moral responsibilities 
to the livestock producers.” Either one, he 
aided, who makes it a primary purpose to 
amass money as his first objective is a dis- 
credit to his organization or industry. 

“Our primary purpose,” he declared, 
“ hould be to assist the livestock producer in 
t-ying to make his margin of profit a better 
coe for him.” Dr. O’Rourke said there are 
‘ vo problems that cause friction and ill will 
‘tween feed men and veterinarians. 

Veterinarians, he continued, are some- 
nes prone to blame a sickness onto feed 
hen they cannot diagnose the illness. Con- 
orsely, the speaker added, feed men dis- 
nse veterinary supplies from their places 
business and employ trouble-shooters to 
¥ diagnoses which they are not trained 
do. 

Dr. O'Rourke admitted that each group 

times does have legitimate complaints 

bout the other. He insisted, however, 
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Central 
Views 
Future 


that “teamwork rather than individual ora- 
tory” is what solves many complicated prob- 
lems. He cited Wisconsin’s brucellosis con- 
trol program as being an excellent example 
oi such ‘teamwork. 

The speaker continued that feed dealers 
who dispense veterinary products assume a 
great moral responsibility. He added that 
such a practice actually could cost their cus- 
tomers more money through wrong treat- 
ment than would be saved by not consult- 
ing a veterinarian immediately. 

Additives, Dr. O’Rourke said, are not a 
panacea that will cure or control most of a 
lives.ock producer’s problems. He was criti- 
cal of the advertising which intimated cure- 
all results from various additives. 

Dr. O'Rourke said there was a strong 
need for more veterinary pharmacologists, 
men who can predict what the side effects 
may be of new drugs and products that are 
offered to the livestock producer. 

Lawrence P. Wisniewski of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank at St. Paul, Minn., 
spoke on “Over-the-Counter Credit.” Theme 
of his presentation related to how the bank 
can help the feed man meet the require- 
ments of farm financing. 

Mr. Wisniewski said the purpose of de- 
veloping a supply loan program was to ex- 
pand the service of extending credit to farm- 
ers on a sound basis. 

He told his audience, “You have three 
choices: 1) Stay in the short-term credit 
business yourself. 2) Continue on your pres- 
ent basis. 3) Or you can team up with a 
leader.” 

The speaker said the PCA supply loan 
program can help his audience because cred- 
it decisions would be made by experienced 
credit people; a finance plan could be fitted 
to the farm business; the plan could be used 
as a sales tool; a complete loan-servicing 
program is offered. 

Mr. Wisniewski added that the supply 
loan program would mean the establishment 
through customer contact of a working rela- 
tionship result:ng in mutual confidence. 

He concluded that tomorrow’s challenge 
involved “gearing our business and services 
to meet the needs of a changing agriculture.” 

E. H. Sather, retiring president of the 
feed association, said he endorsed “a policy 
for the future which permits expenditure of 
association funds to underwrite full partici- 
pation of our president and others if nec- 
essary” in the various functions of the 
American Feed Manufacturers and Grain & 
Feed Dealers National associations. 

Mr. Sather noted that the past year “has 
been a tough one for the feed bus:ness,” re- 
sulting in the consolidation of snialler units 
into larger operations. This fact also has re- 
resulted in smaller attendance during the 
past five years at the association’s conven- 
tions, he said. 

Mr. Sather admonished, “There is one 
field which could be of real value to us, 
however, and that is in the matter of help- 


ing provide greater employe training.” He 
added that it might be in the form of a 
one-day school designed for owners and 
employes. 

“The feed industry,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “is now at a point where much 
more time must be put toward improving 
methods.” He strongly recommended that 
the new officers “give serious consideration 
to such an activity for the good of our en- 
tire trade.” 

Mr. Sather noted that old-line feed firms 
which have sold out or discontinued busi- 
ness are those which have failed to obtain 
new and enthusiastic employes who were 
trained properly. 

Charles S. Force, Kalamazoo, Mich., pres- 
ident of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association, said he believed “that agricul- 
ture is America’s greatest industry” and 
“that the grain and feed industry is the 
most important segment of American agri- 
culture.” He added that through education, 
science, and mechanization, agriculture has 
made more progress in the past 10 years 
than that which had been made in the pre- 
ceding 50 years. 

This fact, Mr. Force observed, is respon- 
sible for the huge surpluses of food and 
fiber, “not our 28-year-old farm program.” 
He said he foresees a need for an increase 
of 25 per cent more milk, meat, and eggs by 
1975. “This indicates that there are oppor- 
tunities for us in the grain and feed indus- 
try,” he predicted. 

Mr. Force said the type of operations 
prevalent in the industry 15 years ago will 
not meet current conditions. One of the 
“greatest needs of our business,” he de- 
clared, is for better educated managers and 
key employes. 

Continuing, Mr. Force declared that of all 
the problems harrassing the industry, the 
most vexing is that “pushed onto us by our 
government.” He insisted, “Our industry 
grew up on a free enterprise system — a 
heritage our people are proud of.” 

Many elevators have had no choice but 
to serve a government agency which has de- 
prived them of their normal business, the 
speaker charged. “They must accept govern- 
ment business at the government's own 
price or virtually quit, for often government 
business is the only business available,” he 
added. 

“T do not feel that there is a grain eleva- 
tor man in this country who has not resented 
our government coming into his market,” 
Mr. Force said. Because this is election year, 
he added, politicians have seen an oppor- 
tunity to attack rates paid for grain storage. 

In criticizing the Delaney food additive 
amendment, he said it has a damaging effect 
on agriculture, has struck a damaging blow 
to agricultural research, and completely ig- 
nores sound scientific judgment. He urged 
the membership “to fight this arbitrary ac- 
tion through your state association, through 
the National association, and with mem- 
bers of congress.” 

Mr. Force said this country had enjoyed 
more prosperity and freedom than any other 
people on earth. “The only fear I have in 
the future is government interference and 
socialization.” 

Additional coverage of this key midwest- 
ern feed industry meeting, with exclusive 
photos, will appear in the July issue of 
The Feed Bag. 
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These| CASE HISTORIES 
help you modernize, expand or build 
a complete new feed processing plant 


Sprout-Waldron has been providing the best in feed milling equipment since 1866. 
Our creative engineering staff, salaried representatives, and factory-trained 
servicemen, backed by the largest and best equipped plant in the industry, 
offer you one source and one responsibility for all your needs. 


Copies of any of the case histories illustrated here are available on request. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 
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PERUVIAN Nixo, 
E. HORN Co, KER Oars 4 
a 
FARMERS COOP. EXCHANGEME  #§§§ ROCKINGHAM COOPERATIVER NEW ENGLAND FEED &GRAIN DIXIE GRAIN CO. 


STEINHAUSER VOHS WEBSTER 


(Continued From Page 27) 


MIDWEST Compared to May of 1959, feed 


sales at the manufacturer level 

were a trifle lower. At the re- 
tail level, the decline from a year earlier was about 
six per cent. Accounts receivable held steady 
across the region compared to a year previous, 
higher in some sections and lower in others. Bulk 
sales continued to gain strength. A slight decline 
in sales in May compared to April of this year was 
reported. Some strength was shown in beef and 
poultry rations, with a dip in dairy feed volume. 
Egg prices paid to farmers were up about four 
cents over a year earlier. Hogs were steady with 
May, 1959, with steers up and milk down. 


WORLEY HAWKINS 


NORTHEAST Manulacturers reported ton- 


ued to gain. Compared to April, sales were steady. 
nage in May down a little from 


Improvements were seen in tonnage for replace- 


the corresponding month a 
year earlier. At the retail level, sales were off an 
average of five per cent compared to May, 1959. 
Some gains were noted in dairy feeds in one sec- 
tion. Accounts receivable generally were steady 
with the fifth month of 1959. Bulk tonnage contin- 


ment pullets, chick starter, and dairy. Laying feeds 
continued to decline. Prices paid farmers for eggs 
and poultry showed a slight improvement from 
April levels, with milk prices about the same. A 
late spring in New England tended to boost ac- 


counts receivable in May. 


Re-Elect Chet Hultberg 


Machinery Group Head 


C. N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., will guide the 
destinies of the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers for another year. The asso- 
ciation re-elected him president at its 10th 
annual meeting last month at Chicago. 
Alexis C. Barbeau Jr., S$. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y., was re-elected vice president. 
Named to the executive committee for an- 
other term were Ralph E. Williams, B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, and C. R. Myers, 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ill. R. E. 
Walter, New York City, was re-named sec- 
:etary-treasurer. 

A full slate of routine business was han- 
Jled during the day-long meeting. Included 
was a decision to continue cooperation with 
the National Feed Show, which will be held 
long with the American Feed Manufactur- 
‘rs association meeting, starting May 7, 
1961, at the Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago. 

George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, reported on the scholarship pro- 
‘ram at the feed school at Kansas State. He 
‘aid that the demand for scholarships has 
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not been too active up until now. The first 
association scholar, Peter Pollack, has com- 
pleted his studies and is now in the army. 
Mr. Thomas sugges.ed the possibility of 
directing scholarship funds towards a grad- 
uate student who might do a special re- 
search project. This was taken under ad- 
visement. 

The association adopted a new dues 
schedule based on gross volume of sales. 
The new dues will run from a minimum of 
$100 per year to a maximum of $750. — 
E.H.R. 


Capsule Summaries of 


Late Industry News 


One of the nation’s first feed control of- 
ficials, Dr. James W. Kellogg, died May 25 
at Atlantic City, N. J., where he was attend- 
ing a convention. Dr. Kellogg, widely- 
known as Jimmie, once headed the bureau 
of foods & chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture. Harold A. Abbott, veteran 
midwestern feed man, died in late May. 
Services were held for Mr. Abbott on 
May 31. 

Promotion of Clifford D. Siverd to gen- 


eral manager has been announced by the 
agricultural division of American Cyanamid 
Co. He succeeds Frank S. Washburn, who 
is retiring. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, took 
over the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. formula feed 
business May 31. Nutrena sells in 26 states 
and plans to absorb most Staley feed per- 
sonnel. The McLeod brothers have complet- 
ed their plant at Salt Lake City which will 
produce salt and specialty ingredients. The 
new firm is known as Wendover Specialties, 
Inc. 

K. S. Crittendon, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
has been named by Borden's as its distrib- 
utor in the Carolinas and southern Virginia. 
Squealer Feed Co. of Harlan, Iowa, has pur- 
chased an 80-acre farm for nutrition re- 
search. 

New president of the Des Moines Feed & 
Grain club is Bob Sargent, Sargent Grain 
Co. Keith Cummings, Specifide, Inc., is the 
new secretary-treasurer. Upwards of 700 
feed men attended the group's spring field 
day last month. . 


A new dealer for Honeggers’ products is 
Mobile Milling Service, Collinwood, Tenn. 
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You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you seli 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 

Identification for medicated feeds. 

Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 

Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 

8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 

9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 
10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


12. Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


Is strong —tokes yy, Laughs at sudden 
#0 dragging, dropping, showers — wetness 
man-hendling — any or dampness can’t 

Gives good Saves storage 

ventilation space — stacks to 

form any height without 

slipping. 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Washington 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 19.) 


Irradiation of Crops Pondered 


The Atomic Energy commission has 
recommended intensified research with 
radioactive materials to develop new 
uses for farm products. 

An AEC report prepared for a con- 
gressional committee suggests that new 
uses might be found by the irradiation 
of grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts and byproducts. There has been 
little research done along those lines, 
the report noted. 

The irradiation of grain, the AEC 
said, might lead to the development of 


Both Kennedy, Nixon 
Wooing Young People 

The accent will be on youth if Vice 
President Richard Nixon and Sen. John 
Kennedy are the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominees, which 
seems likely. Not only are they on the 
young side themselves, from the stand- 
point of being Presidentia! contenders, 
but both have been wooing young vot- 
ers and have displayed pulling power 
on the nation's campuses. 

Mr. Nixon, 47, has made it a point 
in the last few years to accept invita- 
tions to speak to college groups wh>n- 
ever possible. He has fared well in 
college popularity polls, according to 
his associates. 

Sen. Kennedy, 43, also has visited 
several campuses and has been well 
received by the students. Like Mr. Nix- 
on, he has emphasized the responsibili- 
ties of young people, particularly their 
political obligations. 


Far East May Prove 
Market for Wheat 


It hasn't been made public yet, but 
the report of a three-nation joint com- 
mission takes an optimistic view of 
the chances of expanding wheat out- 
lets in the Far East. 

The report has been prepared by 
representatives of the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, who spent 
about three months in India, Japan, 
and Indonesia. It will be reviewed July 
11 in Ottawa, Canada, by the wheat 
utilization committee, which was es- 
tablished about a year ago under the 
President's Food-for-Peace program. 

A big question is the extent to which 
economic aid is involved in the joint 
commission's recommendations. The 
commission was instructed to look into 
the possibility of using more wheat to 
feed people in the Far East and to aid 


some of the ‘'more expensive types o 
chemicals, more complicated organic 
compounds." It questioned whethe: 
much is to be gained by research or 
the conversion of grain to alcohol. 
While alcohol can be made from grain, 
the AEC pointed out that it is an un- 
economical process. 

The Department of Agriculture 
would like to get its hands on an irra- 
diator for research on the effect of 
irradiation on grain. 


in the economic development of na- 
tions in that part of the world. 

Many experts doubt that much addi- 
tional wheat can be shipped to the Far 
East unless it virtually is given away. 


Farmer’s Squeeze on 


Costs, His Markets 


The cost-price squeeze in agriculture 
has been cited repeatedly, particularly 
by members of congress from farm 
states, in the controversy over a higher 
minimum wage. The contention of these 
members has been that a boost in the 
minimum would add to the farmer's 
economic difficulties. 

This argument has been attacked by 
labor union representatives and by 
congressmen from city districts, but not 
successfully in that few midwestern 
members could be swayed from their 
opposition to any increase in the mini- 
mum. In recent months there has been 
considerable mail from agricultural 
areas against an increase. There also 
has been farm organization opposition, 
which bolstered the stand of the mid- 
westerners. 


How to Take Crops off 
30 Million Acres? 


To bring wheat and feed grain pro- 
duction into line with demand, it has 
been estimated, about 30 million acres 
now devoted to these crops would have 
to be put to other uses. 

lf this were done by stopping wheat 
and feed grain production on land in- 
volving the highest production costs, 
the main Corn Belt and wheat areas 
would bo affected the least. That is 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Agriculture, which studied 104 differ- 
ent areas where the crops are grown. 

The Northeast, the Southeast, and 
parts of the Southwest would be af- 
fected the most, according to the 
study. 
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WOODS NAMES CLANCY 

ic B. Clancy has been appointed chief 
ene veer for Woods Construction Co., Fort 
Do. ze, Iowa, according to President James 
N. Voods. An Iowa State University civil 
eng ieering graduate, Mr. Clancy formerly 
ssociated with Younglove Construction 
Co. Sioux City. 


M lezyme Brand Name Is 
by Chemical Firm 


\ les Chemical Co.’s livestock and poul- 

try ced enzyme has been named Milezyme, 
acc. ding to H. F. Roderick, president of 
the ‘lkhart (Ind.) firm. The product for- 
mer y was sold as HT 550F. 
Roderick said his company’s en- 
zyn s had been in use experimentally in 
live :ock and poultry feeds since 1924 un- 
der -he name Takamine. 


Smithgall in Pneumatic 


Sales for Daffin Mfg. 


Oren D. Smithgall has been appointed 
pneumatic sales engineer for Daffin Mfg. 
Co.. Lancaster, Pa., according to its presi- 
deni, Irl A. Daffin. Mr. Smithgall formerly 
was a sales engineer with Sprout, Waldron 
& Co.'s materials handling department. 

Before that, he had been employed in 
the engineering departments of Bell Air- 
cralt Corp., Remington Rand, and Avco 
Corp., the Daffin company said. 


Huge U. S. Winter Wheat 
Crop Is Seen by USDA 


A bumper U. S. crop of winter wheat is 
expected this year by the Department of 
Agriculture, which also foresees a good 
winter crop in most countries. 

According to the agency’s prediction, the 
U. S. crop will total 977 million bushels, 
the fifth largest outturn on record. Winter 
wheat, the department noted, amounts to 
some 90 per cent of the total wheat pro- 
duced outside North America. 

The USDA said it envisions a “generally 
good” outlook in western Europe because 
the crop came through the winter in favor- 
able condition. However, conditions were 
less favorable in eastern Europe than they 
hac been a year ago, the agency said. 


4,000 Yards of Cotton 


Bess Seen in Contest 


‘early 40,000 yards of cotton that 
ons held 13 tons of feed, flour, and other 
pro .ucts will go into the creation of a vari- 
ety of items, including clothing and toys, 
for sntry in the National Cotton Council's 
19 ) cotton bag sewing contest. 

‘ing held at 50 major state and regional 
fai the events will see an average of 25 
ho ewives submitting eight articles in each 
co: est, according to the council. All entries 
mt be sewn from print or plain cotton 
ba: . Co-sponsor of the annual event is the 
Te ile Bag Manufacturers association. 
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International Minerals 


Promotes Dr. Peeler 


Dr. Herbert T. Peeler has been appoint- 
ed technical service manager of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.'s feed ingredi- 
ents department at Skokie, Ill. He had 
served as supervisor of nutrition research 
since 1958, when he joined the firm. 

Dr. Peeler earned his bachelor’s degree 
from Texas A & M in 1940 and his doctor- 


DR. HERBERT PEELER 


ate from Cornell University in 1948. He 
served at the latter school as research asso- 
ciate for two years after his graduation. As 
a navy lieutenant in World War II, he was 
stationed in the Mediterranean and Pacific 
theaters. 

Before joining International, Dr. Peeler 
was director of nutrition research at Univer- 
sal Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., for two years 
and head of the nutrition section and later 
manager of research for Western Condens- 
ing Co., Appleton, Wis., for six years. 


Dakota Salt & Chemical 


Plant Near Completion 
Dakota Salt & Chemical Co. has an- 


nounced that construction of its new two- 
million-dollar plant near Williston, N. D., 
now is well on its way to completion. 

The plant, which will process a complete 
line of plain and trace-mineralized salt for 
livestock feeding, table salt, and commercial 
and industrial salt, is scheduled to go into 
operation June 15. 

According to J. A. Bierbaum, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Dakota Salt & 
Chemical, this is the first new salt plant to 
be established in this country in the past 15 
years. His firm is a subsidiary of General 
Carbon & Chemical Corp. 

Thad E. Mendenhall, vice president in 
charge of sales, reported that the company 
will market feed-grade salt in several mid- 
western states, especially in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Colorado. First year’s production should 
hit 70,000 tons, although the plant's ca- 
pacity is 120,000 tons. 


FOLK WITH WEITZ 
William C. Folk has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president of Weitz-Hettelsater 
Engineers’ Kansas City office. Before join- 
ing the firm, he had served as executive 
engineer for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Folk holds B.S. and M.S. de- 


grees from the University of Texas. 


Swift Plans Feed Mill 


Project in Illinois 


Swift & Co., Chicago, has awarded a con- 
tract to Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, for the construction of a modern 
feed mill at Mendota, Ill., according to 
W. J. Chapin, head of Swift's general feed 
department. 

A seven-acre tract immediately east of 
Mendota’s city limits is the site of the new 
plant, which is to include a one-story, steel- 
frame, metal-covered warehouse attached to 
a concrete-block mill building. In addition, 
there also will be elevated steel tanks for in- 
gredient storage and grade-level bulk stor- 
age tanks. 


Mr. Chapin reported that the facility will 
include efficient equipment available for 
grinding, batching, mixing, pelleting, bag- 
ging, and loading feeds. 

He added that production capacity will 
be 12 tons an hour. Twenty persons are ex- 
pected to be employed initially at the office 
and plant. A full line of formula feeds will 
be manufactured for Swift dealers in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chapin. 


Harshaw Chemical Sales 


Up, but Earnings Down 


Harshaw Chemical Co.’s net sales for the 
first six months of °59-60 amounted to $37,- 
233,918, 10 per cent ahead of sales during 
a similar period a year ago, according to 
the Cleveland company. The figure is an 
all-time high for the firm. Last year’s sales 
were $33,712,772 for six months. 

Net income from the 1959 operations to- 
taled $865,803, or 82 cents a share on the 
1,059,248 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with $890,557, or 84 
cents a share, for a similar six-month period 
a year ago. 

Harshaw officials gave these reasons for 
lower earnings, despite higher sales: The 
pressure of increased wages and fringe bene- 
fits, rising material costs, and a highly com- 
petitive market. 


Grace Chemical Division 


Moves District Office 


W. R. Grace & Co. has moved its south- 
eastern district chemical division sales of- 
fice from Tampa, Fla., to 1402 E. More- 
head st., Charlotte, N. C. The firm reported 
that Lee Slusher will continue as sales man- 
ager for that district. 

The division manufactures and markets 
feed urea and industrial urea as well as fer- 
tilizer materials. Memphis, Tenn., is the 
location of the company’s main offices and 
plant. 
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UNISTAT in a years time 
put in single file, they wo ircle th ae” 
Avbillion broilers a year step up to the feeders for the feed 
stat. All g one foot per bird, that's a single- ve of OF 
containing Unistat. Allowing one foot per | 
L Conservati these birds dress out to 
hi times around the globe. Conservatively, these bi SIESS 
about billion pounds of deliciaus eating. We can think of no 
Unistat's effectiveness in combattin COCCIGIOSIS.. 
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wonder 
Unistat 

the No. 

coccidiostat 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. | coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 
personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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This is the VITAMELK program: 


1, VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE'’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 


6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Belgium — |3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy — Via G. Negri 4, Milan 

Venezuela — Apartado 3050, Caracas 

Mexico — Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. 
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a low lysine level the sole cause 
of »ss of feather pigmentation? The 
. est information comes from Can- 


>»: Observations on the Influence of 
ary Protein Level and Amino Acid 
Be ince on Pigmentation in the Feath- 
ers if Chicks. 

Ai hors: G. J. Klain, D. C. Hill, Jean 
A. Gray, and Ellen M. Olsen (On- 
tar » Agricultural College). 

ication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(Jc uary, 1960) pp. 25-9. 
Di: est: A deficiency of feather color 
(a. .romatosis) in Barred Plymouth 
Re k cockerels has been brought about 
by -eeding a diet low in lysine. Is ly- 
sin. deficiency the major factor, or is 
un alanced intake with respect to ly- 
sins and other amino acids involved? 
Us. ng BPR cockerels the authors sum- 
morize their results thus: 

‘It was found that Barred Plymouth 
Rock cockerels did not develop achro- 
matous feathers when fed a semi-puri- 
ficd diet containing about 0.5 per cent 
lysine which was provided by a low 
level of a nutritionally well-balanced 
protein. The addition of several mix- 
tures of purified amino acids to this 
dict was without effect on feather pig- 
mentation, but the addition of zein 
produced a severe achromatosis which, 
in turn, could be prevented by includ- 
ing more lysine in the diet. 

“Adding zein or purified soybean 
protein in large excess to a diet already 
providing adequate protein for satis- 
factory growth tended to depress 
growth but did not result in achroma- 
tosis of the feathers. 

“The results indicate that feather 
achromatosis in chicks occurs when 
there is a low intake of lysine accom- 
panied by an excess intake of other 
amino acids, and is not caused by a 
lo. intake of lysine per se.” 
Comment: The Dumb Dutchman was 
att ucted to this paper because it touch- 
es ona matter that has been somewhat 
ot | puzzle for some time — and some 
ph ses still are. Not too many years 
ag, a low lysine level was associated 
w h lack of color in bronze turkey 
fe “hers as well as Barred Rock chick- 
ce: . Many folks immediately conclud- 
ec that any lack of normal pigmenta- 
ti 1 was due to lysine deficiency — 
ir act they were absolutely sure of it 
~ the old saying that a little knowl- 
ee is a dangerous thing notwith- 
st aiding. 

“his paper points out that the mat- 
te is not quite that simple. The ex- 
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Feed 


Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


periments reported were with chicks 
which were fed up to four weeks of 
age. So the D.D. is wondering whether 
a valid application could be made to 
birds that are much older — four to 
six times older. Some day we'll know 
more than we do now. 
* * ‘ 
Here are the latest data on amino 
acid requirements of the chick, from 
the University of Illinois. 


Title: The Amino Acid Requirement of 
the Growing Chick Fed a Crystalline 
Amino Acid Diet. 

Authors: G. J. Klain, H. M. Scott, and 
B. C. Johnson (University of Illinois). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(January, 1960) pp. 39-44. 

Digest: The authors of this paper have 
succeeded in devising a diet containing 
free amino acids which would produce 
an approximately normal rate of gain 
for one week, and produce such gains 
when fed ad libitum. Seven-day-old 
chicks were used since it was found 
that chicks were not sensitive to amino 
acid shortages until the unabsorbed 
yolk had disappeared. 

The diet supported growth of the 
order of nine grams per chick per day 
as compared with 2.5 to four grams per 
day obtained on amino acid mixtures 
employed by other investigators. 

“The amino acid requirement on 
this diet for each of the amino acids, 
calculated from regression curves, was 
found to be L-lysine, 1.01 per cent; L- 
tryptophan, 0.17 per cent; L-threonine, 
0.58 per cent; L-leucine, 1.68 per cent; 
L-histidine, 0.41 per cent; DL-methi- 
onine, 0.47 per cent (in the absence of 
L-cystine); DL-methionine, 0.18 per 


cent (in the presence of 0.40 per cent 
L-cystine); L-phenylalanine, 0.59 per 
cent; L-tyrosine, 0.71 per cent; L-iso- 
leucine, 0.73 per cent; L-valine, 0.83 
per cent; L-arginine, 1.08 per cent; L- 
glutamic acid, 15.77 per cent.” 
Comment: The protein level of the ex- 
perimental diets was held at 30 per 
cent, and the non-essential amino acid 
used to keep the total amino acid level 
at 30 per cent was glutamic acid. This 
amounted to the figure 15.77 per cent. 

“The data indicate that growth and 
gain per unit of feed consumed im- 
proved with each increment of glutam- 
ic acid up to the 15 per cent level and 
that higher levels (20 to 25 per cent) 
severely depressed growth.” 

These authors were unable to dem- 
onstrate a need for dietary glycine. 

Here is another observation that 
could be of value to feed nutritionists: 
“It was observed that all chicks re- 
ceiving 0.66 per cent L-leucine devel- 
oped twisted and ruffled feathers, a 
symptom reported to occur in argi- 
nine deficiency (Hegsted et al 1941; 
Sanders et al 1950).” 

* * * 

How does addition of manganese to 
a feed or concentrate affect the vita- 
min content of the feed? The Purdue 
workers report on that. 


Title: The Effect of Technical-Grade 
Manganese Sulfate on Vitamin Sta- 
bility. 

Authors: R. D. Creek, C. W. Carrick, 
S. M. Hauge, and H. E. Parker (Pur- 
due University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, 
(January, 1960) pp. 109-11. 
Digest: Two experiments were used in 
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arriving at the conclusions. In the 
first one a complete feed was used, and 
it was stored four months in an un- 
heated room during winter. Two hun- 
dred ppm. of manganese was mixed 
with part of the feed before storage 
and to the other part of the feed just 
before feeding — when the feed had 
been stored, Except for vitamin A, the 
other vitamins showed a high degree 
of stability. 

In the second experiment a concen- 
trate was made, to which 746 ppm. of 
manganese was added and stored six 
months. Part of the feed did not have 
manganese added until just before 
feeding. The manganese caused no vi- 
tamin destruction. The authors add: 
“However, the relative instability of 
the thiamine, carotene, and pantothen- 
ic acid during storage with or without 
manganese is obvious.” 

The authors summarize their work 
thus: 

“The addition of 200 ppm. of man- 
ganese as manganese sulfate to a com- 
plete feed or 746 ppm. of manganese 
as manganese sulfate to a concentrate 
did not affect the stability of thia- 
mine, choline, carotene, niacin, cal- 
cium pantothenate, or riboflavin in 
feeds stored as long as four months.” 
Comment: This paper is of special in- 
terest to feed manufacturers in dealing 
with feed returned out of season or 
after the season. We learn that the 
manganese added to the feed has no 
destructive effect on the vitamins in 
four months’ time. In the experiments, 
more manganese was used than is 
common in most chick feeds. 

But feed stored through the summer 
months showed some destruction of 
thiamine, carotene, and pantothenic 
acid. Analyses of the vitamins were 
made, and after four months’ summer 
storage the pantothenic acid loss was 
about 20 per cent, the carotene loss 
about 70 per cent, and the thiamine 
loss was about 16 per cent. These 
were the losses whether manganese 
was present or not. Riboflavin and ni- 
acin showed little or no loss. 


* * * 
Some water-soluble vitamin and 
trace mineral information on pheasants 


comes from Cornell and a game farm 
in New York. 


Title: Studies on the Niacin, Ribo- 
flavin, Choline, Manganese, and Zinc 
Requirements of Young Ringnecked 
Pheasants for Growth, Feathering, and 
Prevention of Leg Disorders. 

Authors: M. L. Scott, E. R. Holm, and 
R. E. Reynolds (Cornell University, 
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New York Conservation Department, 
and New York State Game Farm). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(November, 1959) pp. 1,344-50. 
Digest: All experiments were conduct- 
ed at the Ithaca game farm of the 
New York state conservation depart- 
ment. All tests were in duplicate, us- 
ing 50 pheasants in each experimental 
lot. Practical diets were used with vari- 
ations in the vitamins studied. 

“Under the conditions of these ex- 
periments it was found that: 

“1) The niacin requirement was ap- 
proximately 70 mg. per kg. of diet. 

2) The riboflavin requirement was 
approximately 3.4 mg. per kg. of diet. 

3) No appreciable improvements 
in growth or development were ob- 
tained by addition of choline to the 
basal practical diet. 

“4) The manganese requirement 
was found to be between 70 and 95 
mg. per kg. of diet. 

“5) The zinc requirement was satis- 
fied by a total zinc level of 62 mg. per 
kg. of diet. 

“Deficiencies of niacin and zinc pro- 
duced both poor feathering and sev- 
ere leg abnormalities; manganese defi- 
ciency produced severe perosis, but did 
not appear to affect feathering or 
growth; riboflavin deficiency affected 
growth and produced some cases of 
curled-toe paralysis.” 

Comment: This paper gives us some 
usable information for those who make 
pheasant feed. 

In terms commonly used by feed 
folks: 

1) The niacin requirement is 32.7 
mg. per pound. 

2) The riboflavin need is 1.55 mg. 
per pound. 

3) Choline need not be added. 

4) The manganese requirement is 
70 to 95 parts per million, or 33 to 43 
mg. per pound. 

5) The zinc requirement is 62 parts 
per million (ppm.) or 28 mg. per 
pound. 


Big H Sales, Earnings Are 
Below 1959 Levels 


A decline in sales and earnings for the 
nine months ending March 31 has been re- 
ported by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, 
Ill. Sales were 10!4 million dollars, com- 
pared to 124% million during the comparable 
period a year earlier. Earnings were down 
to $117,403. 

President E. F. Dickey explained that the 
firm’s new 134-million-bushel grain storage 
and handling facility at Fairbury. now is in 
operation and it is expected that it will 
“contribute materially to future income.” 


Grain Branch Shifts Are 
Told by General Mills 


J. O. Kocher has been appointed by Gen. 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, as Oklahoma 
and Texas grain manager, with headquarters 
at Enid, Okla. H. Dean Campbell will be- 
come buyer in those states and assistant to 
Mr. Kocher. 

Laurel Harris has been named grain ac 
countant and local grain buyer at Amarillo, 
Tex., while Eugene Berry has been desig. 
nated local grain buyer at Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

General Mills said that the Texas-Okla- 
homa grain department will handle all grain 
functions for its mills at Wichita Falls, Am- 
arillo, El Reno, Okla., and Hopkinsville, 
Okla., as well as for terminal elevators at 
Oklahoma City and Enid. 


Nopco’s Earnings Down 


Despite Higher Sales 


Despite higher sales in 1960's first quar- 
ter over those of a similar period last year, 
earnings were lower for Nopco Chemical 
Co., Newark, N. J., according to President 
G. G. Stier. 

Mr. Stier said that sales for the 1960 
period came to $10,144,249, with a net in- 
come of $419,884, or 39 cents a share on 
1,067,053 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with last year’s figures of 
$8,038,424 and $484,271, 45 cents and 
1,047,763 shares. 

Lower earnings were attributed to in- 
creased development costs in all divisions 
and lowered prices in certain segments of 
the fine chemicals and plastics divisions. A 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share has 
been declared, payable June 24 to holders 
of common capital stock of record June 10. 


European Borer Destroys 
1.7 Per Cent of Corn 


Nearly 68 million bushels of corn valued 
at some 72 million dollars were destroyed 
last year by European corn borers, accord: 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. How- 
ever, the total quantity lost, the agency not- 
ed, is the smallest since 1952. 

Amounting to 1.7 per cent of the total 
crop, the loss is based on estimates compiled 
by federal and state workers in 18 states in 
which the major portion of the corn crop 
is grown every year. 

The department noted that Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Illinois suffered the most severe 
losses: more than 16 million bushels, over 
15 million bushels, and in excess of 10 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The total estimated to have been de- 
stroyed by the pest was 67,763,000 bushels. 
One of the costliest insect pests, the Euro 
pean corn borer was imported accidentally 
into the United States more than 40 years 
ago, probably on broom corn. 


FLUIDIZER APPOINTEE 
Claybourne A. Crouch has been named 
sales manager of the Fluidizer Co., Hopkins, 
Minn. He is a former sales executive of 
United Conveyor Corp., Chicago, and an 
engineering graduate of Purdue Univer -ity. 
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BIO-PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


..- Grows Poultry and Swine Faster, Bigger and Healthier 


For further details, write, wire or call 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + PABST BREWING COMPANY + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
TWX-MI 586 + Phone BRoadway 1-0230 
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SELLING 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


“I had to get this off my chest.” 

That’s the covering note the Sales 
Clinic conductor appended to his copy 
for this month’s column. Many read- 
ers will find that they share Mr. Ever- 
ett’s feeling that this subject merits 
plenty of discussion. 


It is inevitable that as revolutions in 
manufacturing and distribution take 
place there are bound to be effects on 
selling principles and methods. No 
longer can we expect a built-in farm 
market not subject to change. 

It doesn’t take a crystal ball to de- 
termine that we will have fewer and 
larger farmers. We know these re- 
maining farmers will demand — and 
receive — the type of salesmanship 
and service they deserve. 

In previous columns I have stressed 
the need to develop a Sales Plan which 
the farmer can visualize, a mental con- 
cept into which the farmer can project 
himself, not for a month or a year but 
10 years into the future. 

It seems to me that in all forms of 
agricultural selling we have to stop 
thinking in terms of a single feeding 
period or a crop year. We must start 
thinking in terms of a farmer's career, 
not just this year or next but in terms 
of 10 years or more. Any farmer will 
tell you he can’t build a herd of ani- 
mals in one or two years any more 
than he can build soil fertility in a 
matter of a year or so. He knows it 
takes year after year of proper man- 
agement to build solidly for the future. 

I'd like to pose the question to you: 
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Serve the Feeder 


Right Future 
Left Behind 


Do you and your dealer group (if you 
sell through dealers) have the vision 
to project yourselves 10 years into the 
future? Can you sit down with a farm- 
er and talk in terms of his career or are 
you so anxious and hungry for an or- 
der that you foresake the truly re- 
warding aspects of selling? 


Have you trained yourself to qualify 
prospective customers as to 1) Capital 
available to grow and prosper? 2) 
Character to stick with your sales plan 
even though the going may be rough 
for a year or so? 3) Capacity to put 
your sales plan into effect? 

When I first started selling 20 years 
ago, quite an appropriate term was 
coined for the farm supply dealer of 
those days. He was called a “sack rid- 
er.” In his place of business one easily 
could find conveniently-located feed 
sacks with nicely-rounded indentations 
carefully molded over many months to 
fit the posterior of the dealer and his 
customers. He was the type of busi- 
nessman who kept his records on check 
stubs or on the back of match covers. 
Any sense of responsibility in seeing 
that his customers made money from 
the feed they purchased was out of the 
question so far as he was concerned. 
I understand there are still some “sack 
riders” around, but I can assure you 
they won't last long. 

In tune with the “sack rider” of 
those days was the old-time peddler. 
He worked strictly on commission and 
was proud of it. In the fall or spring 
of the year he called on the “sack rid- 


ers” in his territory with a “hot” book- 
ing, price guaranteed against decline, 
The “sack rider” would give the ped- 
dler a list of his competitor’s best cus- 
tomers with the parting farewell: “You 
sell those people and I'll book a car of 
your feed.” 

The “peddler” went down the road 
high pressuring, cajoling, making out- 
rageous promises until he had sold a 
carload. When he finished his work in 
one town he moved on to the next to 
repeat the procedure over and over 
again. Like the “sack rider,” he seldom 
concerned himself about the feeder 
making money from the feed he had 
purchased. 


That Era Is Gone 

No longer can the farm supply deal- 
er remain a “sack rider” with little in- 
terest in the feeder and his profits. In 
order to remain in business during the 
next 10 years this man must make up 
his mind that he will earn the farmer's 
business or the farmer will turn else- 
where for his feed. He will discover 
that he must provide the necessary 
services to justify the feeder’s business 
or the feeder will turn to another form 
of purchasing. Unless he does these 
things someone, somehow, will replace 
him. 

At this very minute smart merchar- 
disers are whetting the farmers’ appe- 
tites with enticing sales plans. Farmers 
are looking at irrigation plans and 
weighing the benefits. They are stud: 
ing soil fertility plans. They are co: 
templating leasing arrangement pla:s 
for the horsepower needed on the'r 
farms. 

Who knows what kind of ment’! 
concepts the farmer will be weighir z 


(Concluded on page 4 ! 
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1960’s big si unio can be licked — according to a recent 


survey of feed men — by more intensive servicing, more 

aggressive promotion plus a wary eye’on credit. The Ultra-Life Program 
The Ultra-Life Program is particularly fitted for 1960’s oppor- fortiset the highest quatis 
tunities (and problems, too). Furnishing you with scientifical- 
ly-blended fortifications to build top quality feeds is just the tory Service mula and labora. 
start. A dynamic service and sales program — tailored to the “ions, advertising aide astra: 
particular needs of the independent feed manufacturer — then 
goes to work for you. As for that bugaboo, ‘“‘Credit” ... we - inin pte 


have a Plan* which may be just what you are looking for. 


“Write for information on “The Ultra-Life Blender- 


(rinder Super Concentrate Plan” 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation, send us full details on the 


Ultra-Life Blender-Grinder, Super-Concentrate 
Plan. 
i NAME 
UKBORATORIES, INC. 
Ul | Main Office and Plant — STREET 
ei East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. CITY STATE 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Madison, Fla. 


A brother team in the feed business 
in north central Florida writes its own 
radio commercials for the program its 
firm sponsors six days a week on the 
local station. Both are solidly-back- 
grounded in the business of supplying 
balanced rations and feeding programs 
and their future appears most 
promising. 

Walter M. (Milt) Cave Jr. attained 
much of his merchandising skill and 
know-how in his five years as a Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) supermarket manager 
for A & P. In addition, he utilized his 
evenings in the northeastern Florida 
city studying business administration 
at the University of Jacksonville. 

Brother Bill Cave, who entered part- 
nership with Milt last July, holds a 
degree in agriculture from the Univer- 
sity of Florida. The pair makes maxi- 
mum use of its educational background 
in its approach to the needs of its farm- 
er customers. 

A Daffin-made mobile feed mill 
plays an important role in the business 
operations of Cave’s Feed & Farm Sup- 
ply at Madison, Fla. Milt Cave first 
gained experience when he operated a 
mobile unit for another concern in 
1955. When he assumed ownership of 
his feed business in spring of 1958, 
one of his first investments was in the 
mobile mill purchased that year. 


Route Program 
Cave’s Feed & Farm Supply ranges 


out 35 miles in serving its farmer cus- 
tomers. In addition, the firm has built 
up a mobile route around Perry, Fla., 
40 miles from its headquarters on the 
main street of Madison. When the 
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SELLING 


Caves of Florida Have 


Mammoth 
Feed Merchandising 


MAXIMUM use of their combined 
educational backgrounds and 
merchandising experience is being 
made by the Cave brothers of 
Madison, Fla. Milt Cave, a former 
supermarket manager, is shown with 
Bill Cave, a graduate agronomist. 


route at Perry requires more than a 
day’s on-farm grinding and mixing, 
the crew returns to Madison at night 
by pickup truck and completes its 
work the following day. 

The Cave brothers have built what 
they consider an excellent molasses 
volume with their mill. With tank stor- 
age for 4,000 gallons, they move an 
average of seven tons a week during 
the winter months. 

“We handle Flint River Mills con- 
centrates and also some of that firm’s 
complete feeds,” Milt Cave reported. 
“Under our own name — Cave’s — 
we produce a snap corn and molasses 
mix.” 

Swine tonnage currently leads other 
feeds in the Cave volume, accounting 


for about half of the feed sold. But 
beef rations are close behind, account- 
ing for nearly 40 per cent of total feed 
sales. Dairy feeders use 10 per cent of 
the Madison (Fla.) firm’s production. 


Radio Commercials 

Hog, cattle, and dairy feeds in turn 
are featured in the commercials the 
Caves prepare for their daily radio 
broadcasts. These popular farm news 
programs are heard every day except 
Sunday. On alternate days, they are 
broadcast at 6:45 in the morning and 
at noon. 

Custom spraying is an important 
volume builder for Cave’s Feed & 
Farm Supply and also comes in for its 
share of radio commercial time. The 
firm’s mobile milling service is fea’ 
tured regularly on the broadcasts. 

Milt and Bill Cave grossed $100,000 
in sales last year and have set substan- 
tially higher sights for 1960. Their aim 
is to provide the Madison area with a 
truly one-stop farm center. 

As a step toward this, the brothers 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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PASTURE FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 


GAIN MORE 


WHEN FED MORTON 


How the feeding trial was conducted. First, Mr. 
Jack Kenyon, Jr., agreed to go along with Morton 
in making a comprehensive pasture feeding trial 
between Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt and_ plain 
salt. When 298 black cattle from Texas arrived at 
the Kenyon Farms on May 11, 1959, the trial began. 
The average weight per head was recorded at 443 lbs. 
Next the cattle were gate cut. 160 were put in one 
pasture and had nothing but loose plain salt, water 
and grass; 188 were put in an adjacent pasture and 
were fed nothing but loose Morton T-M Salt, water 
and grass. 


At the end of the pasture season the cattle were 
weighed out. The average daily gain per head for the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt was recorded at 1.932 
‘bs. compared to an average daily gain of 1.578 lbs. 
‘or the cattle fed plain salt: a difference of .354 lb. 
more per head in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle! 


Pasture conditions for both groups were unusually 
ood due to rainfall throughout the test. All cattle 
‘vere on renovated bluegrass that had been treated 
vith complete fertilizer and lime . . . but still the 
‘attle fed Morton T-M Salt outgained the rest ! 
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FREE 


Average over 3 |b. more gain per head 
per day than cattle fed plain salt free 
choice during the pasture season at 
Kenyon Farms, Mineral Point,Wisconsin 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
was calculated at 1/10¢ per day per head more 
than feeding plain salt free choice. Based on an 
average 116 day pasture period, and an average 
gain of .354 lb. per head per day, your customers get 
41 lbs. more gain per head at a cost of about 12¢ 
more if Morton T-M Salt is 
fed instead of plain salt! 


“I’m convinced that any cat- 
tleman can’t afford not to 
feed Morton T-M Salt free 
choice. I’m just sorry I didn’t 
start using it long before this 
feeding test.” 

Jack Kenyon, Jr. 


Show this to your customers. Let them know 
these test results were obtained from the exclusive 
formulation of trace minerals and salt available only 
in Morton T-M Salt. When customers read about 
this test, they’ll want Morton T-M Salt for sure. So 
be sure you have enough on hand. Order now from 
your Morton salesman or write: 
Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois 
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—Ralph Everett 


(Continued trom page 42) 


in his mind day after day? 

If the right businessman - salesman 
comes along with a well-thought-out 
feeding, management, and marketing 
plan which will help the farmer 
achieve his goals over a long-term 
period, you can bet your sweet life he 
will give the plan as much considera- 
tion as the leasing plan, the irrigation 
plan, the soil fertility plan, or any oth- 
er mental concept presented to him in 
a well-thought-out merchandising plan. 

True, these changes will not occur 
all at once but just as certain as night 
follows day someone, somehow, will 
see that the farmers of America re- 
ceive the service they demand and de- 
serve, 

I am going to suggest something 
which, at first thought, may sound 
ridiculous. When you think it over, I 
believe you will agree with me that it 
has merit. 


Learn to Sell & Service 
Your Own Customers 

I sincerely believe that most farm 
supply manufacturers, salesmen, and 
dealers could double their volume with 
commensurate better profits if they 
would learn how to qualify, sell, and 
properly service their own customers 
who want to grow and progress. This 
is true if you sell through dealers or 
sell direct to farmers. If you sell 
through dealers you have the job of 
qualifying and selecting those dealers 
with the Capital, Character, and Capa- 
city to grow and progress. Certainly, in 
the years to come you will have fewer 
dealers but you will be able to spend 
more time with the smaller group be- 
cause they will be moving your mer- 
chandise in volume with your sales 
plan. 

Likewise, if you sell direct to farm- 
ers and you qualify them as to Capital, 
Character, and Capacity to grow and 
progress, you will have fewer custom- 
ers but your volume will increase be- 
cause you will be selling with a plan 
specifically designed to help a farmer 
achieve his career goals. 

It has been said: “The only time you 
are not busy meeting competition is 
when you are creating it.” 

As in all things, there is a way: Chi- 
nese philosophers called it the “Tao” 
(pronounced dow), a key to realizing 
the opportunities that lie ahead. Some 
companies will find and use the key; 
others, unfortunately, will not. 
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With a head-start on the mastery of 
nutrition and production techniques 
behind us, the battleground becomes 
one of distribution and flow. During 
the 1950°s many manufacturers, sales- 
men, and dealers began to realize that 
the road to bigger profits is paved with 
more dynamic sales and marketing 
techniques. 

Certainly, there have been mistakes 
due in some cases to poor judgment 
but we have learned from these mis- 
takes and will go on to improved sales 
and marketing procedures. 


Great needs create great opportuni- 
ties. Some companies have seen the 
handwriting on the wall and have 
plunged into building keener market- 
ing and distribution — others have 
chosen to wait. The time for waiting 
has grown short. 


Christensen Seed & Fertilizer at Audubon, 


Iowa, now is handling the tull Honeggers’ 
line. 


Farmers Co-Op Grain Co. at Osceola, Neb., 
will build additional storage for 312,000 
bushels of grain. 


MAC LEAN RETIRES 
George D. MacLean retired June 3 after 
completing 22 years of service with Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. He was vice 
president and general traffic manager at 
the time of his retirement. 


Canada Eyeing New Law 
On Certain Type Feed: 


Approval is expected by the Cana ian 
parliament of a bill recently introduced 
which would control and regulate the «ale 
of certain types of feeds, according to che 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bill would prohibit the sale or im. 
portation of such feeds unless they had bcen 
registered, conform to prescribed standaids, 
and are so packaged and labeled. Main tar- 
get of the bill are feeds containing anti- 
biotics and other additives. 


USDA Scientist Calls for 


More Research in Drugs 
Ned R. Ellis, a Department of Agricul- 


ture scientist, has called for more research 
to determine the conditions under which 
drugs and feed additives improve livestock 
production and an assessment of their value. 

Mr. Ellis, of the Agricultural Research 
service, said. that although the use of some 
drugs was advantageous as well as safe, they 
should not be used ufinecessarily or indis- 
criminately. 

He predicted that future research would 
eliminate the need for many of the chem- 
icals now being used or proposed for use. 
Mr. Ellis added that this can partly be ac- 
complished by breeding into animals the 
disease resistance and hormone-glandular 
balance now achieved with some chemicals. 


Now in operation at Altona (Manitoba) 
Feed Service Co. is a Blue Streak scale 
buggy. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY MAX GWIN 


“Buster, stop playing with that stock prod!" 
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At Great Gully-—and at Maple Dell 
feeds made with urea are profit makers 


R. P. Laflin and his brother, 
L. E. Laflin, specialize in regis- 
tered Angus breeding stock. All 
the cattle at their Maple Dell 
Farms at Crab Orchard, Ne- 
braska, are fed supplements con- 
taining PROCADIAN® urea. 
They are highly satisfied with 
the results—and have purchased 
feeds from one manufacturer for 
the past 10 years. They find their 
animals attain fine finish and 
bloom for top sale condition. 


Floyd E. Chapin of Great Gully 
Farms, Union Springs, New 
York, has been feeding a profit- 
making ration containing urea 
for years—ever since his local 
feed supplier made it available. 
He milks 40 cows averaging 
10,500 pounds of milk and over 
500 pounds of butterfat per cow. 
He feeds one pound of grain 
per four pounds of milk, plus al- 
falfa hay, corn and grass silage. 


it pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea __ value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 

source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 


tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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— Florida Caves 
(Continued from page 44) 


bought out a hardware store whose 
quarters adjoined theirs and have been 
in that business since January of this 
year. Bill Cave utilizes his agronomy 
training to put merchandising impetus 


behind the company’s custom spraying’ 


department. 
Because interest in bulk feed han- 
dling is mounting in their trading terri- 


tory, the Cave brothers offer Leach' 


Mfg. Co. bulk tanks through an ar- 
rangement with their feed supplier. 


Some of their larger customers are’ 


shifting over to bulk, although many 
still prefer sacked feeds. 


Size of Customers 
“Our largest hog feed customer has 
150 head,” Milt Cave stated. “In all, 
we serve 125 feeders at their farms. 


SPRAYING on a custom basis is an 


important business builder for the Florida 


feed men. This prominent window sign 
advertises the service to shoppers on the 


main street of Madison, a trading hub. 


Our mobile unit averages 85 batche; 
(tons) of feed a week.” 

Interestingly, Cave’s has many col- 
ored customers. They have excellent 
credit ratings and are among the firm’s 
best-informed patrons, according to 
Bill Cave. 

Half of the Caves’ mobile unit cus- 
tomers are serviced weekly, a fourth 
of them every other week, and the 
balance by special telephone arrange- 
ment. Cave’s Feed & Farm Supply has 
a total payroll of six persons, three of 
whom work on the mobile unit. One 
man is assigned as operator, with two 
helpers. A two-ton truck carrying con- 
centrates travels the routes in advance 
of the Daffin unit. 

Cave’s is well pleased with the sup- 
port which its feed supplier, FRM, 
renders. The manufacturer's district 
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THE CAVE BROTHERS' HEADQUARTERS 


representative, Frank Argenbright, has 
proved especially helpful, according to 
Milt Cave. 

Mr. Argenbright lives in Madison 
and assists the brothers with vaccina- 
tions, castrations, and other services to 
farmers’ animals. 

Active supporters of farm youth 
work, the Cave brothers lend tangible 
and moral backing to the Future Farm- 
ers in particular. This support always 
returns dividends in extra patronage 
from both adults and young farmers- 
to-be. 

“We lay out our own newspaper ads 
as well as writing our radio copy,” Bill 
Cave declared. “Our advertising ap- 


AT MADISON IN NORTHERN FLORIDA. 


pears regularly in the Madison Enter- 
prise-Recorder. Station WMAF car- 
ries our radio programs.” 

In addition, Cave’s Feed & Farm 
Supply uses billboard advertising on 
major routes in the Madison area. Milt 
and Bill Cave feel that their business 
merits every dollar of advertising they 
can spend. 

Solidly backgrounded education- 
wise, the Florida brother team is thor- 
oughly convinced that as farmers and 
feeders become increasingly better-in- 
formed, its role in rendering complete 
service will be more and more vital. 
They have dedicated themselves and 
their business to fulfilling this goal. 


Miles Chemical Names 
Pair of Sales Agents 


Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanston, IIl., and 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, have 
been appointed sales agents for Miles Chem- 
ical Co.'s Milezyme enzymes, according to 
W. J. Ferracone, sales manager of the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) concern. 

The Read company will serve Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin. and Lake county. Ind , 
while Sunset will handle the sale of the 
enzymes in the New York state area. 


Mathieson Boosts Output 


Fertilizer Plant 


Production of more than a ton of pellet- 
ized fertilizer every minute became possible 
recently when S. L. Nevins, vice president, 
activated a addition to 
the existing Pasadena (Tex.) plant of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York City. 

The new addition, said to be a part of the 
largest high-analysis fertilizer plant in the 
world, makes practicable a 40 per cent gain 
over former peak output of the firm, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nevins. 

Olin Mathieson has produced more than 
314 million tons of such fertilizer since 
1950, company spokesmen said, adding that 
with the new addition more than 400,000 
tons a year now is possible. 


PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 
The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced a quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
on preferred stock, payable July 15 to stock- 
holders of record July 1. The firm reports 
that it has 37,986 shares outstanding. 


Four Production Shifts 
Are Made by Purina 


Four personnel transfers within the Rals- 
ton Purina organization have been an- 
nounced by David L. Grant, manufacturing 
vice president. 

E. G. Hotchkiss, manager of the com- 
pany's plant at Kansas City, has been 
named western production manager. He will 
make his headquarters in the general offices 
at St. Louis. Mr. Hotchkiss joined Purina 
in 1947, 

W. T. Chafee, western production man- 
ager for the past nine years, has been ap- 
pointed plant manager at Denver. Mr. 
Chafee, who joined Purina in 1923, replaces 
Otto P. Sherrill, who has resigned because 
of ill health. 


J. H. Tully has been named manager at 
Kansas City. He last served as manager of 
the concern’s Lafayette (Ind.) plant, hav 
ing joined Purina in 1952. Replacing Mr. 
Tully at Lafayette is S. L. Niebur, formerly 
manager of Checkerboard Grain Co. at Min- 
neapolis. He joined Purina in 1948. 
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Play it cool this summer. With laying feed 
sales becoming less and less seasonal, keep plenty of 
Shellbuilder on hand to meet the growing summer demand. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY « 1305 PRAIRIE AVE. * HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 
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This little poult got to market faster 
Nopco KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL comrany 
General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


ts: Harrison, N.J. Peoria, Ill. Richmond, Calif 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Like other progressive feeders, tur- 
keymen have become increasingly 
more aware of the importance of sound 
nutritional and management practices 
to their future economic success. This 
spring, Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, 
Ohio, hosted its traditional turkey 
management and disease control clinic 
and presented the prominent Texas 
scientist as a major speaker. 


It is extremely important for the 
newly-hatched turkey poult to be 
placed in a clean brooder house that 
has been properly disinfected and that 
has not been inhabited by turkeys for 
a minimum of two to three weeks. This 
lapse of time between batches of tur- 
key poults on the same premises is 
necessary in order to break the cycle 
of certain infections. The brooder 
should have been in operation for at 
least 24 hours and should be surround- 
ed by brooder guards. It is wise to 
cover the area surrounded by the 
brooder guard with feed sacks or some 
type of coarse material which will as- 
sist the turkeys in moving about. This 
also tends to prevent the condition 
“spraddled legs.” Feed should be 
placd on egg case flats or pans, as 
we! as in feeders. 

“he best method which the speaker 
has found to prevent early mortality 
caved by starve-outs is to use a col- 
ore | feed of some type. Poults are at- 
tra ced by colored materials, It is not 
ne. ssary to use large quantities of 
th: colored feed product. If carefully 
dis -ibuted on top of the other feed, as 
lit: > as 244 pounds of a colored whey 
pr luct per 1,000 birds will suffice. 


Turkey Pre-Starter 
he turkey pre-starter is a standard 
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Dr. J. R. Couch Discusses 


formula feed which is now offered to 
the turkey producer by most feed man- 
ufacturers. In some instances it may be 
designated as the “baby poult feed.” 
The turkey pre-starter contains a high- 
er level of protein, a double shot of 
vitamins, a higher level of antibiotics, 
and an increased fortification with un- 
identified growth factors. 


The young pig or calf receives anti- 
bodies which are transmitted from the 
mother to the young prior to birth and 
also through the first milk secreted. 
The first milk which is secreted also 
contains a higher level of protein, vi- 
tamins, and minerals. 


The day-old turkey poult does not 
have an opportunity to obtain such 
higher levels of nutrients unless the 
pre-starter is used. 


Turkey Starter 

Turkey producers use the pre-starter 
the first two to three weeks and, of 
course, a starter is used from the time 
the pre-starter is discontinued until the 
end of the eighth week by most turkey 
producers at the present time. The 
starter contains about 28 per cent pro- 
tein and is well fortified with vitamins, 
unknown growth factors, minerals, an- 
tibiotics, and an arsonic acid. It should 
interest the turkey producers to know 
that the feed manufacturer at the 
present time is currently adding at 
least nine vitamins, one or more anti- 
biotics, an arsonic acid, an antifungal 
agent, and a coccidiostat to the feed. 
Every effort is being made to fortify 
the feed with all known nutrients as 
well as with sources of unknown vita- 
mins or minerals which have been 
shown to produce beneficial results 
with regard te growth and feed con- 


Feeding Turkeys 
Modern ‘60 Manner 


version when added to the feed. 

Soybean oil meal is used as the pri- 
mary source of protein or essential 
amino acids in turkey feeds. Other 
protein sources include fish meal, meat 
and bone scraps, poultry byproduct 
meal, feather meal, and others. 


Growing Period 

The turkey growing period, in [my] 
estimation, should be divided into two 
growth periods. The first of these be- 
gins with the ninth week and ends 
with the 12th week. It is recommended 
that the level of protein during this 
period be in the range of 22 to 24 per 
cent. During the period from 13 to 16 
weeks, the second portion of the grow- 
ing period, the level of protein should 
be at least 20 per cent. Thus, if a tur- 
key grower is using a complete feed 
system, it might be stated that a tur- 
key pre-grower (22 to 24 per cent pro- 
tein) may be needed from the ninth to 
12th weeks and a turkey grower (20 
per cent protein) from the 12th 
through 16th weeks inclusive. 

It has been demonstrated adequate- 
ly through research reports from uni- 
versities and agricultural experiment 
stations that the “complete feed sys- 
tem” produces superior results to the 
“cafeteria system” where the bird has 
access to a concentrate in one hopper 
and grain in another. Such reports 
have been given before the annual 
meeting of the National Turkey fed- 
eration on at least three occasions, the 
first of which was given by the speaker 
in Cincinnati in 1956. 


Providing Complete Feed 
There are two methods of providing 
a complete feed for the growing tur- 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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History, Appraisal 
AFMA Meeting 


No one came away from the 52nd 
annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association with- 
out really having learned something, 
been prodded into some serious 
thought, or been thoroughly enter- 
tained, judging from the general re- 
sponse to the gathering. 


The convention, held in May, was 
staged at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton 
hotel and attracted exactly 1,882 reg- 
istrants, according to the final official 
count posted just prior to the session’s 
adjournment. 
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By DOUGLAS PRINDLE 
Reported From Chicago 


Speakers were among the best, en- 
tertainment was faultless, and the gen- 
eral conviviality among the member- 
ship and guests (estimated at some 
1,100) was something rarely equalled. 
Topping everything else in its scope 
was the “Round the World party held 
in the hotel’s grand ballroom. Not 
only was it enjoyable from the stand- 
point of renewing old friendships or 
making new ones, but the vastness of 


the event was almost staggering to the 
imagination. 

One observer noted that threading 
through the crowd on the ballroom 
floor to find someone that he knew 
was there, was like hunting pheasants 
in high grass. 

Hospitality rooms, from wherein 
were dispensed refreshments, ran the 
length and breadth of the Conrad Hil- 
ton and proved to be memorable and 
social gathering places for most mem 
bers of the association. Sponsors of the 
room entertainment were the various 
companies represented at the annual 
gathering. 


Dr. Peale Scores 

Heading the roster of speakers, from 
the aspect of renown, was Dr. Nor 
man Vincent Peale, pastor of Marble 
Collegiate church, New York City, aid 
author of “The Power of Posit ve 
Thinking.” At the conclusion of is 
inspiring address, he was given a 
standing ovation. 

“As long as you're alive, you’re |” 
ing to have problems,” Dr. Peale » 


(Continued on page 6) 
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MID ‘EST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
CON ANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 


Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
‘est phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
how the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
ause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
ip” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ation used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels . where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH* 


*TRADEMARK 


Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 
G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD £. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
RD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
ille © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 


* STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) 
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—Feeding Turkeys 
(Continued from page 51) 


key. The first of these is to buy the 
complete feed from thé feed manufac- 
turer formulated as indicated above. 
The second is to use a concentrate and 
blend this formula with grain on the 
premises of the grower. A number of 
efficient mixer-grinder-type mills are 
available. The same results may be ex- 
pected from either of the two sources 
if the grower blends the concentrate 
and grain according to directions sup- 
plied by the feed manufacturer. 


Feeding Hens, Toms Separately 

Many turkey producers are buying 
sexed poults and keeping the males 
and females separate during the entire 
growing period. There are some data 
available which indicate that better re- 
sults may be obtained if the sexes are 
fed and managed a bit differently. This 
is particularly true after the 16th week. 
Both sexes are fed the same pre-starter 
and starter formulas. Only after the 
eighth week would the speaker advo- 
cate the use of different systems for 
males and females. 

If males and females are to be fed 
separately, the following program is 
suggested: 

Males — Use a 24 per cent protein 
pre-grower from the ninth through 
the 12th weeks, a 22 per cent grower 
from the beginning of the 13th 
through the 16th weeks, and a 20 per 
cent protein grower from the begin- 
ning of the 17th through the 20th 
weeks. At the beginning of the 21st 
week to market, the level of protein 
recommended is 15 per cent. 

Females — Protein levels for females 
would be as follows: ninth through the 
12th weeks inclusive, 22 per cent; 13th 
through 16th weeks inclusive, 20 per 
cent; 17th week to market, 15 per cent. 

The same levels of vitamins, miner- 
als (including calcium, phosphorus, 
manganese, and zinc), antibiotics, ar- 
sonic acids, and other feed additives 
are used in the formulation of feeds 
for both males and females. 


Feeding of Mixed Sexes 
After 16 Weeks 
Research data as well as field prac- 
tice have indicated for at least three 
years that it is wise to separate the 
sexes at the end of the 16th week. 
The turkey toms are still growing dur- 
ing the period from 17 through 20 
weeks inclusive and require a higher 
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level of protein than do the females. 
On the other hand, the females are 
ready to be finished during the period 
from 16 to 22 weeks and should, there- 
fore, be placed on a finishing-type for- 
mula. The finishing formula for the 
females during this period should con- 
tain 15 per cent protein. The finished 
feed may be purchased directly from 
the feed manufacturer or made by 
blending a concentrate and grain on 
the growers’ premises. 

The males should receive a 20 per 
cent protein formula during the period 
from 17 to 20 weeks inclusive and 
should be placed on the finished for- 
mula containing 15 per cent protein 
at the beginning of 21 weeks and con- 
tinued on same until marketing. 


Concentrates 

Feed manufacturers should consider 
having a finisher-type concentrate in 
the feed line. Concentrates used dur- 
ing the period from the beginning of 
the ninth week until the birds are mar- 
keted range from 27 to 40 per cent in 
protein content. Such concentrates 
may be blended as discussed above to 
make a finished feed. It is impossible 
to use a concentrate, irrespective of the 
protein content, during the period 
from nine through 16 weeks in the 
case of females, and from nine through 
20 weeks in the case of males during 
the growing periods and then use the 
same concentrate for blending with 
grain to make a finisher-type feed and 
have enough calcium and phosphorus 
in the finisher feed. 

In surveying field practices in 1957 
through 1959, it was found that turkey 
mixed concentrates ranging in protein 
content from 36 to 40 per cent were 
used at levels from 100 to 500 pounds 
per ton and blended with corn to make 
a finisher feed. The levels of minerals, 
particularly calcium and phosphorus 
which the turkeys were receiving from 
such formulations during the finishing 
period, were exceptionally low, and in 
some cases were believed to have been 
the cause of leg weakness outbreaks 
just prior to marketing. 

It is true that the turkey require- 
ment for calcium and phosphorus de- 
creases with age but in no instance 
should the level be decreased to the 
extent it was observed in a number of 
instances during the survey. It is still 
recommended that the birds receive a 
formula which will provide approxi- 
mately one per cent phosphorus and 
two per cent calcium during the fin- 
ishing period. Such mineral levels will 


tend to prevent leg weakness. 


Feed Manufacturer’s Responsibi ity 
The feed processor must use the lat. 
est information in formulating the ‘nix. 
ture of ingredients and micro-nutr ents 
which make up the turkey pre-starter, 
starter, various grower-finishers, and 
concentrates. The sources and avail- 
ability of ingredients must be checked 
constantly and substitution of ingredi- 
ents must always be made when eco- 
nomics so dictate. 

Quality control must be exercised 
and ingredients of low quality should 
never be used in turkey feeds. There 
have been rather complete studies 
made of animal protein sources in 
which it was shown that such products 
may contain Salmonella-type organ- 
isms, traceable to unsanitary condi- 
tions which existed in the plant of the 
manufacturer. Some of these organ- 
isms could infect turkey flocks. There- 
fore, the feed manufacturer has an ad- 
ditional responsibility of investigating 
the animal protein source of supply. 


Leg Weakness 

Leg weakness should be very def- 
initely differentiated from synovitis. 
It is believed that leg weakness of the 
ordinary type is a rather rare malady 
if the feed is properly fortified with 
adequate levels of vitamins, zinc, and 
manganese. 


Synovitis, on the other hand, is oft- 
en confused with and designated as leg 
weakness. This disease is caused by a 
definite organism and is probably egg 
transmissable; therefore, it is impor 
tant for the turkey breeder not to use 
breeders from a flock that has been 
severely infected with synovitis. 

This condition has been treated with 
antibiotics and particularly with strep- 
tomycin, Terramycin, and Aureomy- 
cin, either through additions to the 
feed or by injections. There are some 
instances in which field cases of syno 
vitis have not responded to antibiotic 
therapy. 


Pendulous crop is a condition whch 
is largely traceable to poor manaze- 
ment. If water troughs or feed trouhs 
are not kept clean, excessive mold ond 
yeast growth results. Observations in 
the field have been made where  ut- 
breaks of pendulous crop actually »- 
curred and were controlled by the 1se 
of Mycostatin. This drug has also b en 
added to turkey feeds during the } ast 
years for stimulating growth and | :ed 
conversion on a continuous basi: in 
the pre-starter and starter. 
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—AFMA Meeting 


(Continued from page 52) 


sured his audience. He said there real- 
ly was nothing bad about problems, 
for without them the world would not 
have been constructed. 


Dr. Peale declared that God gave 
humankind problems because He 
wanted “To make men; big men; 
strong men.” If everything were “All 
sweetness and light,” he noted, there 
would not be much accomplished. 
“One of the signs of life is how many 
problems you have. If you have 50 
problems, you're twice as alive as the 
person with 25 problems,” Dr. Peale 
declared. 


He continued that there is “No joy 
or satisfaction in life like taking a 
tough, knotty problem, tearing it apart, 
and putting it back together again.” 
The speaker said he believed, “The 
main problem is ourselves; how to live 
in a hectic and confused day and age 
like this.” 

Dr. Peale said that the modern busi- 
ness person’s basic problem is anxiety 
tension, a strangling, choking emotion. 
“TI urge you to conquer emotional un- 
control,” the speaker pleaded. Unless 
a person possesses peace of mind and 
heart, he said, “You won't maintain 
your drive. Out of peace comes power; 
out of central calm comes power.” 

How does one get this power-giving 
peace? Dr. Peale declared: “It is very 
simple: Do your best, don’t hate, don’t 
be mad, have no sense of guilt; work 


hard and have a lot of fun. Put your 
faith in God.” 


The speaker observed that, “Most 
of the human diseases emanate from 
the mind and soul. Most negative 
thinking is diseased thinking; when 
thinking positively, the mind freshens 
up.” He added that “Negative think- 
ing is very dangerous because it acti- 
vates the negative thinkers around you 
and you draw back negative results.” 
Quoting Plato, Dr. Peale concluded, 
Take charge of your life. You can 
do with it what you will.’ ” 


Labor Expert 

Godfrey P. Schmidt, New York City 
management-labor relations attorney, 
was introduced as “The only man Jim- 
my Hoffa fears.” An American Legion 
Americanism award winner, Mr. 
Schmidt was appointed in 1958 to 
monitor the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

Mr. Schmidt opened his address by 
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INDUSTRY's G. A. Ensminger of 
Los Angeles is shown at top. 
Food & Drug's Ralph F. Kneeland 
is pictured with him. 


saying this is the first generation in 
which people have found the earth 
too small. “It is an age of things stag- 
gering to the imagination,” he added, 
saying that this is true because of sci- 
entific and technological advances. 

The speaker continued that modern- 
day people sometimes flatter them- 
selves because of their progress, but 
this “very age has given us the great- 
est wars in history.” Sixty-five million 
persons, he noted, have been killed 
“one way or another in this century.” 
He termed this fact a “retrogression, 
stealthy and steady.” 

Mr. Schmidt continued that there 
has been an accumulation of too much 
power in the hands of persons who are 
least capable of using this power mor- 
ally in international as well as domestic 
affairs. He declared that the power of 


labor unions transcended that of tate 
and national governmental bodie . 
“The state legislature would b. de. 
clared undemocratic if it exercise the 
power of labor leaders,” he predi. ted, 
The noted attorney insisted, * 7ree 
speech is largely nonexistant for mil- 
lions of laborers who do not dare’ to 
voice their real opinions. He said trese 
laborers were “imprisoned in a <erf- 
dom” and that there is a double s:an- 
dard in this country which gives free. 
dom of speech to disreputable union 
leaders but withholds it from the work- 


man. 


“A people who does not know his. 
tory is condemned to repeat it,”. Mr. 
Schmidt declared, and then went into 
some details of the French revolution, 
which saw the people turn into “a sul 
len, angry mob,” creating almost un- 
paralleled degradation, He described it 
as a “veritable parable for our time,” 
with the “flagrant betrayals in trade 
unionism.” 

Mr. Schmidt declared that many be- 
lieve, “Somehow all you have to do is 
pass a law” to eradicate the undesir- 
ables in unionism. “We will not solve 
this or any other kind of problem by 
passing a law,” he said. The speaker 
added that “The conservatives of the 
country must rediscover and recapture 
the morality implicit” in the American 
heritage. 


Ex-Farm Bureau Chief 

Allan B. Kline, past president of the 
American Farm Bureau federation, 
Chicago, who described himself as “a 
livestock man,” pointed up the political 
responsibilities of the association mem- 
bers and listed some of the difficulties 
which face the country and the world. 

“We are involved in international 
affairs,” Mr. Kline declared, and “in 
this international scene we have diffi- 
culties — burgeoning population, ex- 
traordinary political instability, and 
communism.” 

The speaker continued, “He who 
doesn’t know that the dictatorship of 
Russia is absolute simply hasn't read 
history.” He added that its aim “‘is to 
rule the world.” A good future for the 
United States “is up to us,” Mr. Kine 
observed, and it “involves freedom of 
the people.” 

Mr. Kline declared that one of he 
constant recurring problems in ‘he 
United States is “a bias towards in ‘a 
tion.” One of its causes, he said, ‘is 
the government paying its bills w th 
new money instead of taxes.” He as! ed 
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Customers ro } coming back to you you when you recommend the Minnesota 
for Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal. Be- brand. You can mix it in your own for- 
cause it provides mucin to help diges- mulas or sell it by the bag for feeding 
tion, their animals eat better and straight with complete confidence. 
gain faster than on other high pro- Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays off for 
tein meals. They’re healthy, hand- your customers with more for the pound 
some and hungry for more! at the market. It pays off for you with 
Years of use and testing are with repeat sales and a higher volume. 


NOTE THIS RECENT PURDUE UN SELLING PRICE | MARGIN OVER 
THIS UR IVERSITY TEST | oeR HUNDRED-| FEED & STEER 
SUPPLEMENT FED WEIGHT COST PERSTEE 


Soybean Oil Meal Alone $20.50 —$ 9.38 
PURDUE SUPPLEMENT A: 
With Soybean Oil Meal $21.75 +$ 6.44 


With Linseed Oil Meal $22.00 +$12.00 


; With Cottonseed Oil Meal $21.50 —$ 0.12 


With Soybean Oil Meal and 5% Urea ‘ $22.00 4+$11.77 po = 


Minimum Nitrogen 


Free Extract 
With Linseed Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.50 +$23.36 NNO 
olvent Extrace 


For Meal, Pellets Or Grits—Write, Wire Or Phone Us Your Requirements. ining eed Oil Meal 


finnesota LINSEED OIL Co. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota * Phone: SUnset 8-9011 
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Be Better-Informed Than 


Feeders. Alabaman Warns 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Eufaula, Ala. 


Feed manufacturers and retailers 
who intend to stay in business and to 
grow must keep pace with the progres- 
sive, educated feeders they serve, 
maintains a future-minded eastern Ala- 
bama businessman. He believes that in 
many areas farmers are far better in- 
formed than the merchants who are 
serving them. 


Ray Smith, owner-manager of Farm- 
ers Supply Co., at Eufaula on the 
Chattahoochee river which divides 
Alabama and Georgia, feels a definite 
responsibility to the feeders he serves. 
He already is mapping out business 


DOWNTOWN headquarters for Ray Smith's 
growing feed and farm supply business 

at Eufaula, Ala., is pictured at top. 
Lower view shows the company's 
newly-acquired building which will house 
its expanded feed production and 
warehousing departments. Center shows 
Mr. Smith's added warehouse and grain 
storage facilities, with new feed building 
across the tracks in the background. 

The main-street store will continue in 
business, but will concentrate on farm 
supplies and small-volume feed customers. 


plans for several years ahead, imple- 
menting his firm conviction that thor- 
oughgoing feeding and management 
programs must be provided by the 
feed man who intends to progress. 

Mr. Smith launched his company in 
1943 after four years in feed sales 
work and an earlier period of seven 
years with a flour and feed manufac- 
turer in other capacities. Born in Hen- 
ry county, immediately south of the 
county in which his business is located, 
Mr. Smith knows his customers inti- 
mately and is fully aware of their 
problems and needs. 

Farmers Supply is a Wayne feed 
outlet exclusively, although Ray Smith 
is producing one hog ration and one 
dairy feed under his own Farmer's 
Choice brand name. Both are based on 
Wayne concentrates. The company 
sells both in Alabama and across the 
Chattahoochee in nearby Georgia. 
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“We don’t have a stationary feed Ray Smith purchased his Daffin m» 
plant,” Mr. Smith stated, “and have bile in February, 1957, and credits ‘ts 
had excellent success operating with successful operation with boosting } is 
our mobile unit.” overall business volume by one-thir 1. 
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Sound Route Plans 

lighly important to the successful 

op ‘ation of any make of mobile feed 

mi isa carefully-evolved route system. 

a ners Supply Co. has what has 
pr ved to be just such a system. 

ifty regular customers are serviced 
or 1 weekly basis. The firm requires 
a cinimum order of five batches of 
fe. | at every farm stop. Mr. Smith's 
lar est customer uses 20 batches a 
wo k. The route ranges out to a maxi- 
mi n of 25 miles from Eufaula. 
~When the weather is bad — be- 
cai xe of heavy rain, for instance — we 
ut’ ze our mobile indoors to stock up 
on Farmer’s Choice hog and dairy 
the Alabama merchant ex- 
pl: ned. 

‘Our entire crew of nine male em- 
ployes knows how to operate the Daf- 
fin,” Mr. Smith reported. “We feel 
that whether the equipment is mobile 
or stationary at a feed company, every 
man should be able to operate it if 
the occasion demands.” 

Claude Clenney, a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Smith, is in charge of the mobile 
service. Handling the books at Farm- 
ers Supply Co. is Mrs. Corrine Smith, 
Ray’s wife. 


Big Beef Business 

Farmers Supply Co. also utilizes its 
equipment to grind ear corn, which is 
shipped. to major cattle feeders in 
Florida. The firm operates a 20-ton 
semi-trailer truck and a pair of 1%- 
ton units, all three International Har- 
vester. 

“In our own sales area, beef cattle 
feeding is growing rapidly,” Mr. Smith 
noted. “Sixty per cent of our feed 
volume is in beef rations. Next in line 
come hog feeds, accounting for 30 per 
cent of our tonnage. Dairy rations ac- 
count for the remaining 10 per cent. 

“In poultry, we sell complete feeds 
only,” Mr. Smith continued. “We are 
fortunate in that we have been able to 
Operate successfully without becoming 
involved in contract feeding. Our bill- 
in basis is limited to 30 days.” 


On-Farm Service 

Owner Smith and his chief aide, 
\ infred Hawkins, designed and had 
m nufactured for them a 1'4-ton-ca- 
pi city trailer which travels with the 
m -bile unit to customers’ farms. This 
st el body is used to carry the concen- 
tr tes mixed in the mobile unit with 
m lasses and the farmer's grains. The 
tr iler cost a modest $250. 
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Leading 
Sick chick 
to water 

can make 
him well... 


WHEN THE WATER CONTAINS A CHEMO PURO 


SOLUMIX® Sick or undernourished chickens drink water even 
though they may be “‘off their feed.” This is just the time for Solumixes. 
Solumixes are a combination of water-soluble vitamins and antibiotics 
that chickens need most. Since they’re water-soluble, chickens can 
“drink” Solumixes even though they are “off” solid foods. What’s more 
... keeping healthy chickens on Solumixes will keep them that way and 
provide better growth. 


Many of the nation’s largest veterinary houses are now using 
Solumixes as an easier, more efficient way to feed vitamins and anti- 
biotics. Now Century Chemical’s Chemo Puro Subsidiary offers 
Solumixes in bulk quantities. Combinations are also blended to your 
personal specifications. 

CHEMO PURO ALSO PRODUCES THESE OTHER PRODUCTS 
FOR THE ANIMAL HEALTH AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


. . Micronutrients & Growth Stimulants . . . Wormers for Feeds, Veterinary Drugs, 
or Drinking Water Administration . . . Feed Medicants & Veterinary Drugs .. . Feed & 
Silage Preservatives. 


For more information on these products, call or write to: 


NEW YORK 17: NEW YORK MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON 9 TEXAS: HOUSTON 2 


1 
George S. Rairigh : yy Nutrition Service ' Butler Chemical Co. 
Manager of Feed Sales ; 177M k St. ! 1230 Esperson Bide. 
60 East 42nd Street i Phone: 'hUbbard 2-1707 Phone: CA 2-9711 
Stewart S. Farmer 1 915 Metropolitan Bidg. | 0.6. Sales Ltd, 
403 S. Central Ave. 1 Phone: FEderal 8-0533 I 475 George V Ave. 
Phone: CHapman 5-4449 ! MISSOURI; st. LOUIS 24 ; Phone: MElrose 7-3543 
red W. Pauley 
Phone: 8826 1 Phone: WYdown 3-4906 1 Tom G. Wrigglesworth 
1 1 Kendal Avenue 
FLORIDA: DELAND 1 NEW YORK: 1 Phone: WAlnut 4-6154 
James V. Demarest da Riverside Street : 
Phone: Redwood 4-0883 Lyndonville 1 Veterinary 
GEORGIA: GAINSVILLE 1 NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE 2 1 Phone: JUstice 6-3484 
| 
izabeth Ave. I 
Phone: LE 4-901 Phone: FRanklin 5-3796 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS : TENNESSEE: NASHVILLE 3 \ Subsidiary—Century Chemical 
Robert E. Davis ; Lavergne Supplement Co. ! Corp. 
7225 S. East St. 1 158 First Ave. South ; Harrisonburg, Va 
Phone: TUcker: 1-4135 1 Phone: ALpine 6-8877 , Phone: HAri risonburg 4-2528 


Or write to: 
CENTURY 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
America's leading producer of Piperazines 


| 
| 
Jf 
4 
| 
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—AFMA Meeting 


(Continued from page 56) 


for “a strong restraining influence on 
the practice.” 

The speaker noted that many pro- 
ponents of federal spending for educa- 
tion believe there “just isn’t enough 
money around home” for the purpose. 
He added that many persons have the 
mistaken idea that they can get some- 
thing for nothing. 

Some people want inflation, Mr. 
Kline declared, adding that this “is 
quite contrary to American principles.” 
He admonished thus: “It will take 
work by people like yourselves for a 
solution.” 

The agriculture problem must be 
solved, Mr. Kline continued. It in- 
volves, he added, such things as too 


DEAN MC NEAL 


much foodstuffs on hand, indebted- 
ness of from nine to 10 billions of dol- 
lars against future income, and the 
prospect of even more such indebted- 
ness. He said there are two routes out 
of the agriculture problem: Govern- 
ment control, involving absolute con- 
trol, or working ourselves out of the 
situation, 

Mr. Kline said the problems he men- 
tioned are not principally economic but 
are political. He admonished his audi- 
ence to attend political caucuses, “Get 
busy and know your candidates, and 
assume some of the responsibilities of 
political life. There are no unimportant 
jobs on the local, county, state, or na- 
tional levels,” he said. 


McNeal Talks 
Leading off the afternoon speaking 
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program was Dean McNeal, executive 
vice president of the Pillsbury Co., 
who noted, “Few industries have 
changed as fast in 10 years” as has the 
feed industry. “Sweeping changes are 
never popular when people who like 
the status quo are involved, but like it 
or not the changes are accelerating,” 
he said. 

Mr. McNeal observed that, “Some 
of the trends are quite favorable and 
some are unfavorable.” 

In the past 25 years, the speaker con- 
tinued, there has been a new factor 
which has influenced the American 
way of life more than did the mechan- 
ical revolution. The new factor, he 
said, is the scientific revolution, which 
made it necessary to better educate 
those persons involved in all the im- 
portant endeavors. 

Mr. McNeal said he “would not like 


A. J. O'BRIEN 


to see the demise of the family farm,” 
and this will not happen if those con- 
cerned learn the trends and use to the 
optimum the new tools available. He 
added that vertical integration is con- 
sidered important because of its com- 
mon-desire aspect to get the most out 
of the capital and labor involved. 

Problems in the feed industry can 
be solved, Mr. McNeal concluded, if 
everyone would face up to the con- 
temporary trends, recognize that com- 
petition is more severe, make every ef- 
fort to cut costs, program aggressively, 
reduce handling, expand research pro- 
grams, and better understand the feed- 
er’s demands and his needs. 


Credit Problem 
A. J. O’Brien, vice president and 
chief finance officer of Ralston Puri- 


na Co., declared that finance mana; =rs 
should insist on taking a more aci ve 
role in planning “costwise, profitw :e, 
and balance-sheetwise” the operatic rs 
of a business. 

Mr. O’Brien was highly critical of 
the man who attempts to run a milli: a- 
dollar business “out of his hip pocke .” 
He insisted that in order to remain ‘n 
business in these technical times, su-h 
a practice no longer is possible. 

The speaker continued that there ‘s 
a current lack of capable business mai, 
agers. Day-by-day planning cannot be 
done piecemeal or by a bookkeeper, 
he said. Businesses of today, Mr. 
O’Brien declared, need finance man- 
agers capable of profit planning years 
ahead and working closely with line 
management. 

“Much more erudite market man- 
agers” are needed, especially in view 


ALLAN B. KLINE 


of the shortage of capital seen in the 
near future, according to the finance 
expert. Such a manager, he said, “has 
to take his place with the consuls of 
top management. Let’s prepare for 
trouble before it happens. Let’s be 
real financial leaders.” 


Selling the Consumer 

G. A. Ensminger, executive vice 
president of Albers Milling Co., whose 
subject dealt with marketing the end 
product, declared, “The door is opea 
for us to help the farmer.” He added 
that the main reason for shifts in cro) 
growing locations is economic. “It a'l 
boils down to which area can produ e 
a product the cheapest.” 

Cutting costs, Mr. Ensminger co: 
tinued, involves shortening some «f 
the marketing steps and elimination «f 
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sor ¢ of the middlemen. Each compa- 
ny. he added, can do something about 
gre ter efficiency in heredity, continu- 
ing the improvement in feeding and 
ma agement, and greater efficiency at 
the grower level. 

> {r. Ensiminger said the farmer can 
be helped through the business ap- 
pr ich, creative selling ideas, greater 
eft ciency in distribution, advertising 
an merchandising devices, and long- 
rai ze programs. “Marketing has be- 
co: ie all-important over the past few 
ye cs,” the speaker declared. “The fu- 
tu’> is bright for the feed company 
wi ich plans accordingly.” 

ohn F. Gustafson, an associate of 
M Kinsey & Co., Inc., a Chicago man- 
ag ment consultant firm, used a nar- 
rative approach in getting at the mes- 
save in his talk. He used a mythical 
“Jim Blueberry” as the hero in the 
story who ran the gamut of starting a 
business from an idea involving for- 
mula horse feed, to competition, to re- 
alignments. 

His talk on the product's life cycle 
encompassed credit terms, packaging, 
price, and marketing effectiveness, all 
of which play major roles in the suc- 
cess of a business, he said. 

Mr. Gustafson noted that one of the 
reasons why Jim Blueberry became and 
continued to be a successful business- 
man was because he learned to “‘antici- 
pate and diversify.” Other reasons 
were that he hired outstanding people 
and believed in operational research. 


Inspiring Theme 

Earl Nightingale, lecturer, author, 
and corporation executive who retired 
financially independent in 1956 at the 
age of 35, declared: “We become what 
we think about.” Mr. Nightingale not- 
ed business’ biggest problem is one of 
communication. 

He said: “It never hurt a business to 
inspire a man to become a better per- 
son within the framework of that busi- 
ness.” The speaker noted that, “Our 
rewards in life are in direct proportion 
tc what goes into it.” 

If a man doesn’t like his income, he 
Must examine his contribution to life, 
Nr. Nightingale continued. “The re- 
wirds and contributions must bal- 
ace,” he declared, adding that “any 
aitempt to change that must end in 
fr istration and failure.” 

Humans have divided themselves in- 
tc two groups, he said: Five per cent 
wo have learned most of the rules 
fcr success and 95 per cent who have 
nt done so. There is no such thing as 
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an average man, he said. Most persons 
he added, pass off their persistent day- 
dream and return to the visible, well- 
marked road. “The road in life with 
the heaviest traffic is invariably the 
wrong road to travel,” Mr. Nightin- 
gale insisted. 

One rule that might result in im- 
provement, the speaker observed, “‘is 
to do exactly opposite from what ev- 
erybody else is doing.” Mr. Nightin- 
gale said, “There are no small jobs, 
only small people.” Every job, he said, 
no matter how seemingly insignificant 
contains the secret to gaining exactly 
what a man wants from life. 

There is no such thing as job sec- 
urity, the lecturer-author declared. 
Security, he added, “is inside of a man 
— it comes from doing what we do 
surpassingly well.” 


Food & Drug Views 

Ralph F. Kneeland Jr., chief of the 
food branch of the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration’s bureau of enforcement, 
opened his remarks by saying that he 
“was aware of the feeling of frustra- 
tion that exists because of the Delaney 
(cancer clause) amendment. He added 
that his department shares the concern 
over the problem, adding, “We'd like 
to know the answers.” And it is “only 
fair and right” that he present the 
views of the department. 

Mr. Kneeland summarized the his- 
tory of the food additives amendment, 
noting that it answered a need for 
more protection for the public which 
“had been exposed to harmful addi- 
tives.” It was enacted Sept. 6, 1958, 
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for prompt 
shipment 
Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 
Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chioride 


WRITE 


: for this 24 page booklet 

| furnishing information on 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant 
& Animal Nutrition 

Trace Mineral Compounds 
Fungicides 

Weed Killers 

Miscellaneous Agricultural 
Compounds 

| Available Literature 

|, Supplementary Reading 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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— Better-Informed 


(Continued frem page 59) 


Ray Smith is delighted with the ad- 
ditional molasses volume he has moved 
since he acquired his mill. He has stor- 
age capacity at present for 3,600 gal- 
lons. Mr. Smith is a dealer for Butler 
Mfg. Co. steel storage units and main- 
tains an inventory of 800 tons of ear 
corn at his warehouse on a Central of 
Georgia railroad siding. 

Mr. Smith gives additional credit to 
his mobile unit for having made it pos- 
sible for him to contact farmers on 
their own properties to purchase sur- 
plus grains for his own Farmer's 
Choice feeds. 


Business Growth 

Ray Smith constantly is seeking ide- 
as and programs for building the fu- 
ture growth of his business. Since he 
began grinding and mixing feed three 
years ago, his total volume has dou- 
bled. In addition, he explained, it has 
increased sales of feeding equipment, 
medicinals, farm hardware, and other 
merchandise in his extensive inventory. 

Last year Farmers Supply Co. had 
gross sales of $200,000, Mr. Smith's 
future sights are far higher. In mid- 
1960, he will expand into a new 
14,000-square-foot building a few 
blocks from the main street of Eufaula, 
a bustling trading center of 8,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Smith will not, however, aban- 
don his present salesroom in the heart 


FEED MAN Ray Smith, right, shows 
The Feed Bag's Smith his custom-made 
concentrate trailer. The unit is used in 
conjunction with Farmers Supply Co.'s mobile 
mill. It cost a modest $250 and already 
has returned that in profits to the firm. 


of the business district. It will be util- 
ized for drop-in trade, small-volume 
purchasers, and for the display and sale 
of Farmers Supply’s extensive line of 
farm needs. The newly-acquired build- 
ing will be devoted primarily to feed 
production and storage and the storage 
of ingredients. 


Ray Smith constantly i; seeking 
ideas for improving his volume and 
his method of doing business. He cred- 
its his Allied Mills salesman, James C. 
Posey, with valuable assistance in this 
area. Farmers Supply Co. works close- 
ly with 4-H and Future Farmers mem- 
bers and with adult farmers as well. 

The future of the feed business has 
never been brighter for the business- 
man who is in step with the times. 
Just such a progressive industry mem- 
ber is Ray Smith of Eufaula, Ala., who 
knows where he’s going and has estab- 
lished guideposts for his future route. 


lowa State’s Patent Suit 


Upheld in District Court 


A patent infringement suit brought by 
the Iowa State College research foundation 
against the Gooch feed mill division of 
Western Star Mill Co. has been upheld in 
U. S. District court, according to Quincy 
Ayres, executive officer of the foundation. 

Mr. Ayres said that the court, sitting at 
Wichita, Kan., held as valid and infringed 
the patent which covers a method of grow- 
ing and fattening cattle by feeding small 
amounts of stilbestrol. 

The executive officer added that the 
Gooch division and other Kansas defendants 
were enjoined, effective April 27, from con- 
tinuing their alleged infringement and or- 
dered to account for damages resulting from 
the violation. 


Name Additives Research 
Worker to ASL’s Staff 


Harold Davisson has joined the research 
staff of American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Madison, Wis., in the animal nutrition 
division, according to the company. 
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Mr. Davisson is conducting studies on 
feed additives in the department. He gradu- 
ated from Iowa State University, where he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in animal hus- 
bandry. 


Purina Sales, Net Dip 
In Six-Month Period 


Net sales of Ralston Purina Co. were 
down more than four million dollars in the 
six months ending March 31 from a com- 
parable period in 1958-59. Sales in the 
1959-60 period were 25914, million dollars. 

Earnings before taxes came to $19,823,- 
468 compared to nearly 22 million dollars 
the year previous. This amounted to $1.44 
per common share for the current year com- 
pared to $1.58 for the earlier period. 

Chairman Donald Danforth was optimis- 
tic about his firm’s sales in the balance of 
the year and expressed the belief that earn- 
ings will be increased to the all-time-high 
marks set a year ago. 


Farmers Union Elevator, Grand Island, 
Neb., has purchased a new Kelly-Duplex 
mixer and screw litt. 


Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Names Hyland Chief 


Irving M. Hyland was elected president 
when the board of directors of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo met in May to hold 
their annual organizational session. Mr. Hy- 
land is assistant vice president of Cargill, 
Inc. 

Other officers chosen are Stanley A. 
Tirrell, manager of the grain division of the 
Pillsbury Co., vice president, and Charles 
R. Coad, grain buyer with General Mil!s, 
Inc., treasurer. Frank Catanzarite was named 
executive secretary and traffic commissioner, 
while Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard was appoint. d 
assistant treasurer. 

Directors elected by Corn Exchan:e 
stockholders include Mr. Coad; William u. 
Rogers Jr., vice president of Standard Mi: |- 
ing Co.; and John H. Young, general mav 
ager of the milling division of Eastern Stat 2s 
Farmers Exchange, Inc. 


Leupp Turkey Farm & Feed, Pittsfo: 4, 
Mich., is a new dealer for Honeggers’. 


Foster Feeds, Weston, W. Va., has install -d 
a Blue Streak molasses blender. 
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National Steer-Feeding Trials Prove 


ZYNMO-PABST Increases Daily Gains By 9% 


ZYMO-PABST is a completely new fortifier and 
now available for the first time in cattle feeds. 
ZYMO-PABST is the only enzyme product avail- 
able containing three separate-acting enzymes. 
This triple enzyme power “unlocks” more nutri- 
ents from beef-fattening feeds. 


PROVEN RESULTS 
Nationwide steer-feeding trials using ZYMO- 
PABST prove that it gives an average increase 
in weight gains of 9%. These gains were accom- 
plished on 6% less feed. Tests show that ZYMO- 
PABST can give a return in excess of 300% 
based on additional beef. In addition there is a 
considerable feed saving. 


The Key To Better Feeding 


ZY MO -PABS 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


Let us send you a plastic-bound booklet con- 
taining a complete summary of the feeding 
trials in which ZYMO-PABST was tested. 
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The product is a free-flowing powder, ideal for 
mixing with feed ingredients. ZYMO-PABST is 
one of the most significant advances in animal 
feed nutrition in many years, 


Animal Feed Department 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Phone BRoadway 1-0O230 TWX-MIi 586 


Please send me a copy of ZYMO-PABST BEEF CATTLE 
FEEDING TRIALS. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone 


State 
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Nutritionists recognize corn 
a superior milk producer. Buffalo 
Brand has been a standard in the feed 
stry for more than 60 years. To get 
top milk production, make sure 
your dairy rations include 
Buffalo Brand Corn Glute 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


Coming Events 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
French Lick - Sheraton Hotel, French Lick ....June 19-2 


Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn. .................... June 21-22 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Ellis Auditorium, Memphis, Tenn. ...................-.. July 19-21 


Georgia Feed Association, 

Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savammahy July 23-26 
Poultry Science Association, 

University of California, Davis Aug. 2-5 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed Men, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison .......:.ccc-ccoccoe Aug. 9-10 


Michigan Cattle Feeders’ Day, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing ................. Aug. 18 


Kentucky Feed Conference, 
Campbell House, Lexington Aug. 22-23 


National Soybean Processors Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, ...........-ccccccnse: Aug. 22-23 


National Feed Ingredients Association, 
Holiday Inn, Burlington, Wis. Sept. 14-16 


Sales Executives Conference — AFMA, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago Sept. 21-22 


Feed Production School, 


Continental Hotel, Kansas City ..00.ccccsesnn Sept. 21-23 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville ................... Sept. 22-23 
Vermont Nutrition Conference, 

University of Vermont, Burlington 000 Sept. 29 
Association of American Feed Control Officials, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. ................. Oct. 12-13 
California Animal Industry Conference, 

Memorial Auditorium, Fresmo Oct. 17-18 
Illinois Feed Association, 

Armory, Springfield Nov. 2-3 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo Nov. 3-4 
Florida Nutrition Conference, 

University of Florida, Gainesville ....................... Nov. 16-18 
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pr .arily to require a manufacturer to 
co: duct adequate testing of food in- 
gr lients not generally recognized as 
sa’, according to the speaker. 

te added that the amendment nulli- 
fic’ the unworkable provision of the 
or tinal statute that no quantity of a 
pc sonous chemical could be added to 
fo d unless it was necessary in its pro- 
di tion or could not be avoided. In its 
pl ce was put a rule that a harmful 
su stance may be added under certain 
co ditions: Where it is proved that 
su h addition would not be harmful 
to the public health. 

.n exchange for the liberalization of 
th: law, Mr. Kneeland said, the de- 
pertment has placed more responsibili- 
ty on the manufacturer to see that 
nothing harmful is used in its products. 
He said that industry as well as the 
department have “made false starts” 
typical of those occurring after the 
passage of a new law. 

Mr. Kneeland continued that the 
clause has been characterized “as un- 
workable, unscientific, a repudiation of 
the basic philosophy of the amend- 
ment.” Actually, the speaker insisted, 
the clause states that the use of any 
additive will not be allowed “if it is 
found to produce cancer when ingest- 
ed by man or animal.” This is a legal 
provision, he said, and it is the respon- 
sibility of the Food & Drug adminis- 
tration to enforce it. 

The speaker insisted that the clause 
does “not throttle, but encourages re- 
search” and tends to create “a maxi- 
mum of safety” to the public. He added 
that because certain additives do not 
appear on his agency’s “safe list” it 
does not mean they are harmful. Many 
chemicals are so generally recognized 
as safe that they are not included, he 
noted. 

Mr. Kneeland concluded that his 
ta'k concerned “The type of law and 
e» forcement that will permit the maxi- 
num use of scientific advancements 
\ th a minimum risk to the public 
h-alth.” The differences that exist be- 
t een his organiaztion and the feed 
i dustry are honest and involve “high- 
| complex and unresolved scientific 

I. S. (Ike) Riggs, vice president of 
( uaker Oats Co., Chicago, and retir- 
1 g chairman of AFMA’s board of di- 
1 Ctors, said that as his board position 
\ ith the association ends after two 
\ -ars, “I am happy to report that your 
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association is in excellent financial con- 
dition.” He announced that 140 new 
members have joined the organization 
since last June 1. 

One problem that baffles him, he 
continued, is, “We are being told on 
the one hand that we need about five 
per cent annual economic growth in 
this country. On the other hand, one 
of the greatest driving forces in Amer- 
ica today is the search for security. 
And the more we become concerned 
with security, the more we effectively 
block out growth. Growth is the anto- 
nym of security.” 

Mr. Riggs declared that while gov- 
ernmental regulations are nothing new, 
“Seldom has any single regulation 
evoked so much controversy as the De- 
laney section of the food additives 
amendment of 1958.” He insisted the 
section “needs amendment as it applies 
to feeds,” a fact which he said now 
is recognized by the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Riggs quoted Dr. Charles G. 
Durbin, FDA medical director, as say- 
ing, “I don’t think the people who 
worked on the food additives law had 
any idea of the medicated feed busi- 
ness.” The retiring chairman urged his 
listeners to make their views known to 
their congressmen. 

“It looks like the balance of 1960 
will be good feed months,” Mr. Riggs 
observed. Twenty months of low broil- 
er prices, 12 months of low egg prices, 
and for a time, low swine prices, with 
an abundance of wet corn in the Mid- 
dle West, are on the way to being 
cleared up, he said. 

In another area, Mr. Riggs noted, 
“Egg production technology is much 
more highly developed than was the 
broiler industry in 1945. Profit per 
bird or per dollar invested is lower in 
eggs, and probably most important of 
all, egg consumption is inelastic, or 
shrinking, rather than elastic. 

“We have been able to buy in- 
creased broiler and turkey consumption 
by lowering retail prices, offset gen- 
erally by greatly reduced costs. The re- 
sults of the last 12 months indicate that 
it is doubtful if we can buy increased 
egg consumption by lowering price.” 


Additional Coverage 
Of AFMA Convention 
On Pages 73 and 85 


McNeal Succeeds Riggs 
As Chairman of Board 


Highlighting the business conducted by 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion at its 52nd annual convention was the 
election of Dean McNeal as chairman of 
AFMA’s board of directors. He succeeds 
I. S. (Ike) Riggs, vice president of Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

Mr. McNeal is executive vice president 
and a member of the board of the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Elected vice chairman of AFMA was Ev- 
erett W. Turner of the Grange Co., Modes- 
to, Calif. W. E. Glennon and W. T. Di- 
amond continue as president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 

Nine men were elected to the executive 
committee: E. D. Griffin, Chicago; Ward R. 
Flach, West Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Riggs; 
J. D. Sykes, St. Lovis; Henry C. Tilford, 
Shelbyville, Tenn.; C. W. Wilson, Durham, 
N. C.:; Steele Wright, Nacogdoches, Tex.; 
and Messrs. McNeal and Turner. 

Mr. McNeal is an alumnus of Kansas 
State University, where he once taught 
economics and marketing. During World 
War II he served with the OPA as a depu- 
ty administrator. He joined Pillsbury in 
1947 as director of the business analysis de- 
partment. He now is in charge of the feed 
division, grain merchandising, and feed in- 
gredient merchandising. 


Present Awards 

Winners of AFMA’s second annual ani- 
mal agriculture award for editors and ani- 
mal agriculture award for farm directors 
were won by Successful Farming magazine, 
Des Moines, and Wayne C. Liles, farm di- 
rector of Station KWTV, Oklahoma City. 

The awards are made in recognition of 
“Outstanding promotion of a sound, pros- 
perous animal agriculture with good balance 
between information presented on breeding, 
feeding, animal health, labor-saving, market- 
ing, and consumer education.” They were 
presented by Dr. J. L. Krider, chairman of 
AFMA’s public relations committee and 
vice president of Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Plaques went to three outstanding college 
scientists who had received $1,000 cash 
awards last summer from AFMA, which 
through an annual program has presented 
36 such plaque and cash awards since 1948 
for contributions to nutrition research. 

The 1959 winners, introduced by Dr. 
Ruel E. Ward, were Dr. Hans Fisher of Rut- 
gers University, Dr. Harry R. Conrad of 
the Ohio agricultural experiment station, 
and Dr. Allen D. Tillman of Oklahoma 
State University. Dr. Ward is retiring 
chairman of AFMA’s nutrition council and 
director of feed research for Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, West Springfield, Mass. 

The 1,882 delegates who attended the 
convention represented an increase of 80 
registrants over that of the previous session, 
according to President Glennon. He added 
that plans are underway for the 53rd gath- 
ering and the seventh National Feed Show, 
scheduled to be held May 7-10, 1961, at the 
Hilton. 


Eaton Feed Mill & Hatchery, Ramsey, Ind., 
now is operating a Prater drag feeder. 
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FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE D2 AND Ds 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


The only product approved for continuous performance 


by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 

Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 
Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 
for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


NV. PHILIPS-DUPHAR, ine 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 


B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 
CHARLES BOWMAN CO. 


Bakers’ Specialties 


Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 
Phytol 


Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 
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Pfizer Lysine Product 
Boosts Steer Gains 


\» amino acid product of Chas. Pfizer 

Inc., New York City, L-Lysine 

-hloride, has been credited by the 

ith boosts in daily gains of steers from 

) 13 per cent and an improvement in 
‘fficiency of one to four per cent. 

rdue University scientists, according 

zer, have forecast “‘a new frontier” in 

ittle feeding because of the growth 

1ses in steers from the use of supple- 

ental lysine. To obtain complete data on 

Pfizer's amino acid product, circle Reader 

Service No. 1. 


Detailed Phosphorus Data 
In Smith-Douglass Book 


\hat is claimed to be the most compre- 
ve study of the phosphorus needs of 
and livestock ever attempted has 
released in booklet form by Smith- 
Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va. The firm re- 
| that the manual contains 40 pages 

| 10 analyses of phosphorus nutrition. 
ntitled “Trends in Phosphorus,” it was 
written by recognized experiment station 
thorities, according to the company, and 
{ by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, direc- 
f Agricon. To obtain a copy of the 

klet, circle Reader Service No. 2. 


New Temperature Probe 


Introduced by Burrows 


rrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl., 
nnounced introduction of a new low- 
, instant-reading temperature probe, 
is calibrated from 20 to 150 degrees 
erates with a thermister. 

1use the device is internally wired, ac- 
g to the firm, no long cable is neces- 
The meter is suspended from a neck 
and its batteries last up to five years, 
claimed. To obtain complete data and 
, circle Reader Service No. 3. 


Superior Co. Announces 
New Portable Pelleter 


perior Co., Hopkins, Minn., has intro- - 


i a new portable formula feed pelleter, 
it is said, fills a need for intermedi- 
juipment. The firm is a division of 
erior Separator Co. 
‘. A. Pyzdrowski, manager of Superior 
described the machine as having a pro- 
ion capacity of up to 750 pounds an 
a reasonable cost, and no need for 
licated bins, steamers, mixers, and 
ors. 


e also eaid it was 


and 
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“truly portable” 
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that three men could move it anywhere or 
load the device on a truck easily. To obtain 
complete information and prices, circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 


Zymo-Pabst Is Available 
Now for Cattle Feeds 


Zymo-Pabst, a new fortifier, now is avail- 
able for the first time in cattle feeds, accord- 
ing to its manufacturer, Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee. The firm claims the additive in- 
creases weight gains by nine per cent. 

Pabst reported that the fortifier is the 
only enzyme product available containing 
three separate-acting enzymes, which “un 
lock more nutrients from beef-fattening 
feeds.” 

Those nine per cent gains, according to 
the Milwaukee company, were accomplished 
with six per cent less feed. To obtain com- 
plete details on the new product, 
Reader Service No. 9. 


Merck Offers Hard-Cover 
Poultry Service Manual 


A new hard-cover poultry service manual 
is being distributed by the chemical division 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., ac- 
cording to James E, McCabe, director of 
marketing for agricultural products. 

Cloth - bound and thumb - indexed, the 
manual should augment rather than replace 
the professional services of a veterinarian 
or diagnostic laboratory, Merck advised. 

It is designed as an aid to owners of broil- 
er, turkey, replacement, layer, and breeder 
flocks and supersedes an earlier loose-leaf 
edition, One to five copies are $2.75 each, 
or $165 for 100 copies, according to the 
company. 


circle 


Reader Service Pages 


Dow’s New Coccidiostat 


Is Now on the Market 


What the manufacturer claims is the 
“most extensively tested” animal health 
product ever developed, Zoamix, is now on 
the market. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., previewed plans for its new product 
at a press meeting held during the American 
Feed Manufacturers association in Chicago 
last month. 

Designed for broiler feeds, the new pre- 
mix contains 25 per cent Zoalene carried on 
soybean oil meal and soybean oil. There is 
no withdrawal period required when the 
product is fed to broilers. 

Hollis H. Brower, manager of Dow feed 
industry sales, said his company had devoted 
14 years of research and more than three 
million dollars to development of the new 
coccidiostat. He reported that the firm is 
prepared to ship from 17 warehouses across 
the country. 

The researcher who supervised the Zoa- 
mix development program, Dr. T. A. Hy- 
mas, said the product is especially effective 
against the most serious strains of coccidia. 
He noted that it is compatible with all feed 
ingredients currently in use in the United 
States. It is stable, he added, 
no handling hazard. 


and presents 


Dr. Hymas said Zoamix, the premix con- 
taining Zoalene, is designed to be used on 
the basis of one pound per ton of finished 
feed. A simple assay method for determin- 
ing presence of the drug has been devel- 
oped, he pointed out. 

Dr. Hymas and his colleagues indicated 
that Zoamix has no adverse effect on-either 
rate of gain or feed utilization. At present, 
the product is not recommended for layers. 

For complete technical details and price 
facts on Reader Service 
No. 10. 


Zoamix, circle 
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Jacobson Offers Booklet 
About Firm’s 50 Years 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has published a booklet to tell the 
story of the firm's 50 years in business. Es- 
tablished in 1910, the company is observing 
its golden anniversary this year. 

Jacobson reported that of the 100 Uni- 
versal hammer mills put into operation be- 
tween 1929 and 1936, 81 are still known to 
be in daily operation. Nineteen twenty-nine 
was the first year the hammer mill was pro- 
duced. 

The booklet tells of the firm's beginnings 
with Axel E. Jacobson through to its pres- 
sent modern and efficient operation. To 
obtain a copy of the booklet, circle Reader 
Service No. 13. 


Behlen Announces Three 


New Bulk Feed Mills 


Introduction of three new package bulk 
feed mills designed for free-flow handling 
and fast erectien has been announced by 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Neb. Two of 
the units are designed for commercial mix- 
ing, the third for farm feeding. 

Company spokesmen reported that the 
commercial models have a rated capacity of 
some 614 tons an hour and measure 54 feet 
square with a 28-foot sidewall and flat roof. 

Designed for medium to large feeder op- 
erations, the farm bulk mill has a rated ca- 
pacity of three tons an hour, according to 
Behlen. To obtain complete data on the 
commercial and farm mills, circle Reader 
Service No, 14. 


Dorn & Mitchell’s Vaccine 
Battles Coccidia Quartet 


A new coccidiosis vaccine reportedly hav- 
demonstrated its effectiveness against 
four species of coccidia has been introduced 
hy Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Opelika, 
Ala. Trade-enamed MF CocciVac Broiler- 


Circle What You Want 


ing 


by 


Type 4, it protects against the condition 
caused by tenella, necatrix, acervulina, and 
maxima. 

Ira Dorn, president of the firm, said that 
excellent results had been observed by the 
growers using it. He added that use of the 
new vaccine in broiler programs permits dis- 
continuance of a coccidiostatic drug in feed 
five weeks after vaccination. 

To obtain complete information and pric- 
es on the new coccidiosis vaccine, circle 


Reader Service No. 15. 


New Model Corn Sheller 
Marketed by Bryant 


Bryant Engineering Co. Port Huron, 
Mich., has announced that it is offering a 
new corn sheller with a capacity output of 
from 150 to 250 bushels an hour. Option- 
al equipment includes a support stand, screw 
conveyor, and coarse crusher. 

The machine, according to the company, 
operates on either machine-picked or 
snapped corn. To obtain full information 
and prices, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Silotracin Being Used in 
Preservatives of Silage 


Silotracin, Commercial Solvents Corp.'s 
new antibiotic silage preservative, is experi- 
encing its greatest use as an additive to lead- 
ing silage preservation products currently on 
the market, according to market studies con- 
ducted by the New York City firm. 

I. Roy Cohen, manager of the animal 
nutrition department, said that Silotracin is 
being added because of the proven effec- 
tiveness of zinc bacitracin’s antibiotic action 
in stimulating bacteria to convert silage 
starches and sugars into lactic, acetic, and 
propionic acids. 

He added that these acids discourage 
harmful bacteria in the silo and help to pre- 
serve the silage. To obtain detailed infor- 
mation on Silotracin, circle Reader Service 


No. 18. 
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Staley Offers Facts an 
Its Molasses Product 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has 
reported that domestic and export sales of 
its Sweetone dried molasses concentrate have 
been rising. Distribution of the product, the 
firm reported, has expanded in 22 states, 
Canada, and Europe, resulting in the ap- 
pointment of 18 more independent whole- 
sale feed jobbers. 

Edward C. Lane, meal sales manager for 
the corn, soybean, and chemical-processing 
firm, reported that sales are running in ex- 
cess of 40 per cent ahead of those of a year 
ago. To obtain complete information on 
Sweetone, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Sprout, Waldron Tells of 


Pressure Cooker-Extruder 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., has announced development of a new 
continuous pressure cooker-extruder. The 
unit is designed to cook or gelatinize starch- 
es and cereal grains and to create an expand- 
ed product by forcing cooked 
through a thin die. 


material 


Heat for the gelatinized process is sec 
ured through the introduction of steam in- 
to the continuous cooker, according to the 
firm. Horsepower requirements are substan: 
tially reduced with the new method, Sprout: 
Waldron said. 


For more than a year the first such con- 
tinuous pressure cooker-extruder has been 
in service on expanded dog food, it was re- 
ported. To obtain all details, circle Reader 
Service No, 12. 


Northern Biochemical Has 


A New Silage Activator 


Now being marketed by Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp., Sheldon, Iowa, is a new 
enzyme-based silage activator that reportedly 
does more than sweeten and preserve silage. 
Tests, it is claimed, show the product adds 
calories equal to 71/4 bushels of shell corn 
to 10 tons of silage. 

Trade-named Ensilose, it is a culture of 
aspergillus oryzae grown on bran and midds, 
Northern Biochemical reported. For use in 
all types of silage, Ensilose is to be intro’ 
duced with green matter at the rate of 10 
pounds for each ton of silage. 

The company said the enzyme activity 
converts moisture into nutrient material, re’ 
eulting in five to 21 per cent more dry 
material. To obtain test data, samples, and 
complete information, circle Reader Service 
No. 11. 


Farmer's Cooperative, Calamus, Iowa, has 
installed a Prater crusher feeder. 


Being constructed at Bristow (Iowa) Ele- 
vator Co. is a 27,000-bushel bolted-sieel 
grain elevator. 
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Jacobson Holds Golden 


Observance Sales Meet 


The golden anniversary sales meeting of 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was held recently at the Flour city’s Francis 
Drake hotel. Attending were 26 of the 
firm’s representatives from widely-separated 
points in the United States and Canada. 

They are pictured in the accompanying 
photo in a break from work sessions held 
during the meeting. Of great help in the 
discussion periods, according to the com- 
pany, was the diversity of the men’s back- 
grounds in the feeding problems of their 
respective areas. 

Introduction of a number of the com- 
pany’s new items and distribution of a 50th 


anniversary booklet were among the high- 
lights of the gathering. Service and sales 
information was offered on the complete 
line of Jacobson hammermills and allied 
equipment. 

The sessions were conducted by Jack 
Hayhoe. Various presentations were given 
by other members of the corporation’s home 
office personnel as well as representatives 
of companies supplying components of Ja- 
cobson equipment. 


Pigs Perform Best on a 
Restricted Diet: Study 


Restricted diets not only reduce feed costs 
but produce hogs with better-quality car- 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


E. IBBERSON COMPANY. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 
Minne@polis, Minnesota 
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casses, according to the results of a three- 
year study made by the University of Wis- 
consin and the Department of Agriculture. 

Researchers reported that limited feeding 
would not reduce litter size nor impair a 
gilt’s nursing ability. Their tests were run at 
the soil conservation experiment station near 
La Crosse and involved 90 pigs kept on 
good alfalfa-brome-ladino pasture. 

One group of animals ate all the grain 
and concentrate they desired, another got 
about two-thirds as much feed, and the third 
were fed about one-third as much as the 
first group. 

Those animals getting the least feed had 
the thinnest backfat covering and the great- 
est amount of lean cuts, according to the 
researchers, H. G. Spies, O. E. Hays, and 
Drs. H. L. Self and R. H. Grummer. They 
noted that the lightest gilts produced one 
more animal per litter. 


Chemist Roger A. Voss 
Is New at Ralph Wells 


Roger A. Voss has been appointed quali- 
ty control chemist for Ralph Wells & Co., 
Monmouth, IIl., it has been announced by 
Norman Wells, treasurer of the firm which 
manufactures dry dog food. Mr. Voss will 
be in charge of all problems dealing with the 
analysis or quality of Wells’ products. 

He joined the company in September, 
1959, after serving two years in the army as 
a medical laboratory specialist. The new ap- 
pointee holds a bachelor of science degree 
in agricultural science from the University 
of Illinois. 
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Happy Birthday 


Well-deserving nominee for leadoff 
man in the Happy Birthday lineup this 
month is A. Bruce Poundstone, head 
of the department of feed and fertilizer 
for the state of Kentucky. Mr. Pound- 
stone, whose birthday is July 29, head- 
quarters on the University of Ken- 
tucky campus in beautiful Lexington. 

Bruce also is secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials and long has been a leader in 
the organization. He also is extremely 
active in the Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials. 

When not busy in an official capaci- 
ty, Bruce Poundstone devotes much 
of his free time to Boy Scout work. 
He has been a scoutmaster for many 
years. 


Here are the July birthday cele- 
brants: 


JULY 2—C. C. Johnson, Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ringwood, IIl.; Sheldon Lattin, 
Lattin Co., Inc., Buffalo; David G. Til- 
ford, Walter Marto Advertising, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Bill Butler, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Burlington, lowa. 

JULY 3—S. A. Meier, Cochran Equipment 
Co., Milwaukee; Ben Kresnye, McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., Cleveland. 

JULY 4—Ralph S. Ibberson, T. E. Ibber- 
son Co., St. Louis Park, Minn.; Fred H. 
Moore, Hilltop Laboratories, Minneapolis; 
Burt E. Newell, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., 
Buffalo; Phil W. Tobias Jr., Tobias, 
O'Neil & Gallay, Inc., Chicago. 

JULY 5—Bob Knuth, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., Chicago. 

JULY 6—W. Wendell Draves, R. R. How- 
ell Co., Minneapolis; Donald R. Gupuill, 
Producers & Consumers Co., Genoa City, 
Wis. 

JULY 7—E. S. Crog, Twin City Seed Co., 
Minneapolis; Clarence D. Moll, Paetow 
Co., Milwaukee; Elmer S. Roth, Hon- 
eggers & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill.; Max 
O. Taylor, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

JULY 8—Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 

JULY 9 — Kenneth E. Battaglia, Atkins, 
Kroll & Co., San Francisco; Fred H. 
Hessel, Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo; W. J. LaCourt, Blue Band Mills, 
Lomira, Wis. 

JULY 10—J. W. Engler, W. M. Bell Co., 
Milwaukee; H. C. Fisher, Minneapolis; 
Karl L. Juve, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Victor 
A. Oberting, Interstate Commodities, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y.; S. N. Osgood, Min- 
neapolis; John M. Strate, Walsh Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 11—Noel S. Bennett Jr., Barber & 
Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

JULY 12 — Harold G. Dickey, Fairbury, 


Ill.; Donald R. Jones, Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


Co., Sabetha, Kan.; A, J. McLoughlin, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Gainesville, Ga. 


BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
JULY 13—H. C. Lee, Mill & Elevator Mu- 


tual Insurance Co., Chicago. 

JULY 14 — G. D. Davis, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Newark, N. J.; S. G. Fisher, National 
Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa. 

JULY 15—Roland L. Reinders, Reinders 
Bros., Elm Grove, Wis.; Clyde L. Koehl, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Indianola, Iowa; 
Gene George, C. L. George & Sins, 
Springdale, Ark. 

JULY 17 — E. T. Cashman, Feed Service 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; J. E. Davis, North- 
ern Supply Co., Amery, Wis. 

JULY 18—E. E. Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson 
Co., St. Louis Park, Minn. 

JULY 19—E. H. Gentsch, Borden Co., 
New York City; J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 20—Dr. Roland M. Bethke, Ralston 
Pusina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 21—Emory L. Cocke, Suni-Citrus 
Products Co., Haines City, Fla.; E. H. 
Kellogg, Kellogg Co., Ocala, Fla.; Ralph 
B. Latchaw, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne: 
apolis; A. C. Schofield, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
Inc., New York City: Art French, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City; 
James Olson, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

JULY 22—L. H. Ness, Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee; Harold McAdow, McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.; John 
W. McNeal, Hubbard Milling Co., Maci- 
on, Ind.; Chet Scherer, McKesson @ 
Robbins, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JULY 23—J. F. Wischhusen, Inorganic F o- 
elements, Inc., Cleveland; John F. You, 
John F. Young Co., Cincinnati. 

JULY 24 — Ralph Everett, Empire S: es 
Training, Inc., Miami; Levan B. Fic-y, 
Traders Flour & Feed Co., East Strovu is 
burg, Pa.: Marshall Pickett, Pickett-/.0- 
thes, Inc., Toledo; Max R. Springer, lay 
Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 25—James Bryant, Bryant Engin: :r 
ing Co., Port Huron, Mich.; Walter J. 
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heings, Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, 
©-, Louis; Earl R. Reeves, Ray Ewing Co., 
lasadena, Calif.; A. C. Weberg, Ralston 
} irina Co., Minneapolis. 

jury 26—Rudy Eschenheimer, Rudy Esch- 
« heimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; Wallace 
( reene, Marvin Smith Advertising, Nash- 
. le, Tenn.; Fred K. Sale, Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Association, Indianapolis. 

JU’ Y 27—Harley J. Aylor, John F. Young 
(»., Cincinnati; Roy H. Fishman, Com- 
: ercial Solvents Corp., New York City; 
} n Frautschy, Murphy Products Co., 
Larlington, Wis.; Oscar L. Haertel, Hi- 
a-atha Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 28— Walter C. Berger, Department 
o Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. C,. 
\elch, Columbus Feed Club, Columbus, 
Curio; H. C. Whitten, Hallet & Carey 
C.., Minneapolis; W. J. Newhouse, Chase 
E.g Co., New York City. 

JULY 29 — Samuel M. Golden, Amburgo 
Co., Philadelphia; W. F. Johnston, Pax- 
ton Processing Co., Inc., Paxton, Ill; 
Elmer F. Paetow, Paetow Co., Milwaukee; 
A. B. Poundstone, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; Ralph E. Smith, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 30—Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis; Marcus Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Dr. Stacey B. Randle, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; J. W. Sloan, Cos- 
by- Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JULY 31—Harold L. Gray, Gray Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
James W. Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; E. K. Steul, E. K. Steul Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


Kraft Bag Completes New 


Multiwall Plant in South 


Completion of a new 300,000-square-foot 
multiwall bag manufacturing plant at St. 
Marys, Ga., by Kraft Bag Corp., New York 
City, has been announced by the firm, a 
subsidiary of Gilman Paper Co. 

Alse announced was the promotion of 
P. F. Finley to southeastern sales manager, 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. 
Finley will be in charge of all sales in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and eastern 
Tennessee. 


Silage-Fed Cows Require 
Extra Hay, Says Illini 


Dairy cows being fed corn or sorghum 
silaze also should receive at least one pound 
of \ay for each 100 pounds of body weight, 
-ording to research conducted at the Uni- 
verity of Illinois. 

‘niversity researchers claimed that they 
in. eased production of 10,000 to 12,000- 
po nd producers by as much at 1,600 
po nds of milk per lactation by adding al- 
fala hay at the above rate to a ration that 
fo: nerly consisted of corn silage and ground 
sh led corn, 


M: 1son Feed Co., Howard Lake, Minn., has 
ins alled a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Ru abold Farm Service, Hennepin, Ill., is a 
ne dealer for Honeggers’. 
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Wenger Names Lucas to 
Four-State Sales Post 


Dick Lucas has been named sales and serv- 
ice representative by Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Co. of Sabetha, Kan., for Indiana, Illinois, 
and southern sections of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Lucas, who makes his home at Pe- 
oria, Ill., is a native of Minneapolis and a 
graduate of Augsburg College. He has had 
eight years’ experience in the feed industry. 
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"You' re father 


doesn't trust you." 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


Seven years were spent with Walnut 
Grove Products Co., with which he served 
as manager of the Atlantic (Iowa) plant, 
and one year with Allied Mills, Inc. 


Weaver Joins Grace Co. 


In Chemical Division 

F. Wayne Weaver has joined the sales 
staff of the Memphis district of W. R. 
Grace & Co’s chemical division, according 
to J. W. Floyd, district sales manager. Mr. 
Weaver's territory includes Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Oklahoma. 


He formerly sold fertilizer materials for 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and before that was 
plant mamager and a salesman for Tennes- 
see Liquified Gas Co. The new appointee 
holds a bachelor of science degree in agron- 


omy from Oklahoma A & M. 


Net Earnings of ADM 


Down From ’59 Level 


Net earnings of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, for the nine-month period 
ended March 31 totaled $2,625,095, ac- 
cording to the company, whose fiscal year 
ends June 30. 


The amount was equal to $1.65 a share on 
the common stock, compared with $4,341,- 
823, or $2.70 a share, for a similar period 
a year ago. ADM directors have declared a 
50-cent dividend payable June 1 to stock- 
holders of record May 13. 


Recently installed at Barns Bros. & Harri- 
son, Homewood, Miss., is a Blue Streak 
vertical screw lift. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
_-Phone: livingston 8-5900 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
MOLASSES 

FEEDS 


.. with highest quality 
blackstrap molasses. 
Protect your peace of mind 
by guaranteeing yourself 
dependable molasses 
deliveries. 

Phone, write or wire 
today! 
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We know a girl who is so narrow-minded 
that she needs only one earring. 

COLLEGIATE 

Phil: “Where did you get that big ‘O° 
on your sweater?” 

Dick: “I played football for Northwest- 
ern.” 

Phil: “But Northwestern begins with an 

Dick: “I played on the second team.” 

When a man says he’s acting against his 
better judgment, he means his wife doesn’t 
approve. 

* * 
CASE HISTORY 

“Your little boy appears to be insecure,” 
the child psychologist told the mother of the 
patient. 

“Well, I don’t know whether or not he 
feels insecure,” the small boy’s mother re- 
plied, “but everybody else in the neighbor- 
hood certainly does!” 


You'll move more bales! 


You'll mak 


SuP ERIO R 
ER-TWINE 
RALER- TWN, 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” Cylinders bagged in waterproof 
Sisal, grown under ideal conditions Kraft paper, securely boun 
in Yucatan, Mexico. Fibres combed CYlinders to 


Kracked 
Korn 


_ QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY bo 


LAST WORDS 

The chaplain approached the prisoner in 
the electric chair and asked, “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Yes, hold my hand!” 

* 

Doc Anklam: Being that this is an elec- 
tion year, we are sure to hear some fine, 
straight-forward dodging of issues. 

* 
BEAUTY TREATMENT 

Druggist: “Did the mud pack I suggested 
improve your wife’s appearance?” 

Customer: “It did for a few days, but 
then it wore off.” 

* * 

An employer posted this notice: “Any 
employe desiring to attend the funeral of a 
near relative must notify the foreman before 
11 a.m. on the day of the game.” 

THE DAWN 
Alf: “I've got an idea.” 
Pat: “Beginner's luck!” 


New 


50-lb. bale of binder 


100% condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


8 times to assure uniform Icngth, 
strongly woven, “sheared” to elim- 
inate tow-burr and treated to repel 
moisture, insects, rodents. Unwinds 
without twisting or collapsing. Baler 
twine is knotless. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 
WITH J-MTC! Tremendous produc- 
tion ... prompt order handling .. . 
fast shipment insure delivery of 

-MTC twine to meet sales demand. 
ombination shipments easily made. 


twine: 2 balls to 40-lb. baler twine 
bale. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
assured by J-MTC mass production 
economies passed on to you. J-MTC 
twines are no-work items that sell 
themselves. Check our prices today 
and order NOW for prompt or later 
shipment. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


‘Tel. WAbash 2-2065 
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New 


mended. 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
lbs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 


bles normally recom- 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. 


Faith is that quality that enables yu to 
eat blackberry preserves on a picnic w!:hout 
looking to see whether the seeds mov«, 

THOUGHTFUL 

Ed: “I sure was happy when I got ome 
last night and saw that my wife had shoy. 
eled all the snow off the driveway. She's 
always good about that sort of thing.” 

Red: “But isn’t she pretty small to be do- 
ing heavy work like that?” 

Ed: “Oh, no. I bought her an aluminum 
shovel.” 

* 


When you make a right turn from a [eft- 
hand lane, you probably are just carcless 
and not all what the driver behind called 
you. 

DUE NOTICE 

Boss: “Did you call my wife and tell her 
I would be detained at the office and not be 
home until very late?” 

Secretary: “Yes, I did.” 

Boss: “What did she say?” 

Secretary: “She said, ‘Can I depend on 
that?’” 

Optimist: One who thinks humorists will 
some day run out of definitions of an 
optimist. 

THAT FIGURES 
“Junior, why are you scratching yourself?” 
“No one else knows where I itch.” 

A man doesn’t have to have his face lift- 
ed. If he’s patient, it will grow up through 
his hair. 


uivalent. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


Phone HArrison 
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E riefs 


GUIDANCE IN THE DAILY OPERATIONS OF AFMA IS PROVIDED BY THESE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Purchasing Agents 

Theodore Harstad, director of purchases 
for Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis., was elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the AFMA commit- 
tee of purchasing agents. 

Named secretary of the purchasing agents 
was A. L. Huggins of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Chosen to serve on 
the executive committee were Clarence Mer- 
kle, Quincy, Ill.; Edwin H. Durr, Petaluma, 
Calif.; Clyde Lott, Tampa, Fla.; and E. G. 
Young, Chicago. 


Nutrition Council 
Dr. W. Windsor Cravens, director of feed 


research and nutrition for McMillen Feed - 


Mills, was elected chairman of the AFMA 
nutrition council, succeeding Dr. Ward. Dr. 
Cravens holds degrees from the University 


irman McNeal, seated, pose with 
retary-Treasurer Diamond 
President Glennon. 


of Xentucky, lowa State University, and the 
U: versity of Wisconsin. He was a faculty 
me aber of the Wisconsin school from 1940 
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to 1953, and in 1950 received AFMA’s Elected to the council’s executive commit- 
$1,000 award for the most outstanding con- 
tribution to poultry nutrition research. (Concluded on page 85) 


PILOT 
OYSTER SHEL Needed Wherever “J 3 RA N D 


4 There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


FOR POULTRY 
COMPAR 


In Demand Everywhere... All Of The Time 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the year ’round. 
Poultry raisers have learned that this ideal eggshell material 
helps them get more eggs... eggs with stronger shells... eggs 
that bring top prices in the market. 

Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady sales and 
profits for you. And we help to bring more and more business 
your way with powerful national advertising. 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium carbonate 
...kiln-dried ... costs less per usable pound. Stock it—display 
it—promote it! 


Oyster Shell Products Company Mobile, Alabama 


Wiscel 
control systems 


FAST — 
ACCURATE — 
SIMPLE — 


Automation control systems for weigh 
batching formula feed in large and medium 
capacity mills. Each system is engineered 
and built to meet exacting production re- 
quirements. 

Some areas open for 
Manufacturers Representation 


Wisconsin Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1237 SO. 3rd STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 


EE on Important Activities at the AFMA Convention 
\ 
0 
Vl -E CHAIRMAN Everett Turner and Pea 
Se 


PRODUCTION e. 


Twenty-three months ago, a major 
midwestern feed manufacturer ac- 
quired a new property in the Great 
Plains states. With the purchase, the 
Big H brand name was introduced to 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Here is how its Lincoln (Neb.) mill 
fits into the Illinois feed manufactur- 
er’s operation. 


When Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill., purchased Hill-Fairchild 
Feed Co. at Lincoln, the Illini firm in- 
vaded a substantial new selling area to 
be served from the Cornhusker state 
plant. 


HONEGGERS' plant at Lincoln, Neb., 
serves three states primarily. Here 

is the Fairchild division mill, with 

its elevator and grain storage facilities 
in the background. A retail feed and 
farm supply store is located elsewhere on 
the premises. More photos of the 
Lincoln operation appear on page 78. 


Western Big Plant 


Four-Point Program 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Lincoln, Neb. 


In the months since then, the mill 
and its facilities have been greatly ex- 
panded and improved, and marked 
progress has been made in selecting 
and franchising dealers in the area. 

Honeggers’ four-point program — 
feeds, prefabricated farm buildings, 
farm equipment, and Honegger layers 
— has caught on fast with dealers, and 
this one-stop shopping has been readi- 
ly accepted by farmers and feeders. 

Following Honeggers’ purchase, 
more than $500,000 was spent on addi- 
tions to the Lincoln plant and for new 
equipment. Almost a million bushels 
of grain storage was added and new 
warehousing was built to provide ade- 
quate storage for manufactured feeds 
and for carlot shipments of equipment 
from other Honeggers’ plants. 

Old milling equipment was replaced 
with new and the entire operation 


DALE MAGEE & GORDON MC KINNEY 


Key figures at Lincoln mill. 


modernized. Milling equipment now 
includes a Jacobson hammer mill, Fair- 
field-Haines mixers with push-button 
controls, four California pellet mills, 
Wenger 125-horsepower Multi-Duty 
pellet mill, and Wenger roller-chain 
horizontal pellet cooler, the largest of 
10 sizes manufactured. 

The mill is semi-automatic in its op 
eration, with a monthly capacity of 
3,000 tons of formula feeds. Honegg: 
ers list includes some 120 different 
kinds and types of products, including 
complete feeds, supplements, concen: 
trates, and specialty items. 


Close Alliance 

Not all of these products are mde 
at the Lincoln mill, but all Big H feed 
products, as well as the firm’s ot.er 
products, are readily available thro: gh 
close tie-in with the Fairbury mill : ad 
other company plants. 

General manager of the Lincoln >p- 
eration is Gordon McKinney, v ho 
came to Lincoln from Fairbury he id 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A NEW Magazine 
To Fill 
A Vital Need 


GRAIN 
AGE 


EDITORIAL OBJECTIVES, POLICIES 


GRAIN AGE is devoted exclusively to the grain storage and merchandising industry. 


It will be a grain magazine for grain personnel, unclouded by other subjects. 


We believe in an optimistic approach. We realize that government is encroaching on 
the grain trade; but we believe in cooperating with government, meanwhile 
working toward an eventual free industry. 


We pledge an editorial approach which will help the grain industry do a better and 
more efficient job; we will continually publish material of value to the industry. 


We will present all sides of every question; if we favor one particular side we will take 
such a stand editorially and label it so it can be easily identified. 


We believe that the grain industry can cooperate with government programs and still 
remain prosperous; this does not mean that we condone government interven- 
tion in business. But we feel that changing conditions call for different 
methods of operation. 


We will weigh all our actions with one thought in mind: “Is it good for the grain 


industry?” If it is, we are for it. Service to this industry is our primary goal. 


Grain Age appears for the first time in a special first issue carrying an October, 
1960, dateline. It will be published monthly starting with the January, 1961, issue. 
(Out in December of this year.) 


Why not plan your advertising to reach us by September 10, closing date for the 
big kickoff issue? Then plan a key role for Grain Age in your regular advertising 
program in 1961 and the years ahead. 


Published by — 


EDITORIAL SERVICE CO. 
| Grain Age 
The Feed Bag 
The Feed Bag Red Book 
U. S. Fur Rancher 
The Blue Book of Fur Farming 


Te 2~phone WEst 3-3690 1712 West St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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NUTRITION 


On the Farms, in the Labs 


One of the nation’s largest feed 
manufacturers is a New England-based 
cooperative organization. In this arti- 
cle, spokesmen for the concern tell 
what makes their business “tick” and 
many of the details of its operation. 


Organized in 1918 to serve the farm- 
ers of Massachusetts, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, a cooperative pur- 
chasing and marketing association, 
now has more than 100,000 members 
(who must be farmers) and serves, in 
addition, about 140,000 non-farming 
patrons in the six New England states, 
plus Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, and along the 
eastern fringe of Ohio. These patrons 
purchase more than 85 million dollars 
in supplies annually. 

Officers of Eastern States are: presi- 
dent, Jonathan Davis, Sterling Junc- 
tion, Mass.; vice presidents, Merrill K. 


HEADQUARTERS OF EASTERN STATES AT WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


There Are Manifold 


Phases to Research 
At Eastern States 


By HENRY MILLIKEN 
Reported From 
W est Springfield, Mass. 


Zimmerman, Norristown, Pa., and Ben 
W. Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa. Chair- 
man of the executive committee is 
Julian B. Thayer, Rockfall, Conn.; and 
the vice chairman is Willard H. Kim- 
mel, Shelocta, Pa. Treasurer of Eastern 
States is Mildred E. Pike. The clerk 
and general manager is W. D. Milsop. 

Today, Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change owns two of the largest and 
most modern feed mills in the world, 
five fertilizer manufacturing plants, 
two agricultural chemical manufactur- 
ing plants, a crop research center, a 
feed research center which includes a 
large farm and well-equipped labora- 
tories, and a large central office locat- 
ed at West Springfield, Mass. 


DR. RUEL E. WARD 


The first feed mill was purchased in 
1925 at Buffalo. Constant improve- 
ments and enlargements have been 
made ever since. In 1952, a second mill 
was completed at Huron, Ohio. These 
two mills are capable of producing 
well over 150 cars of feed in an aver- 
age day. The five fertilizer plants are 
at Wilmington, Del.; York and Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; Cambridge, Mass.; and 
the newest one at Detroit, Maine. 
These plants produce in excess of 160, 
000 tons of mixed fertilizer and materi- 
als each year. 


Agricultural chemicals and numer: 
ous other farm supply items are man- 
ufactured at or distributed from plants 
at West Concord, Mass., and York, Pa. 


At the headquarters in West Spring: 
field, Mass., 400 persons are employed. 
There also is a branch headquarters 
with a small staff of commodity spe- 
cialists at York. 


Research Staff 

Heading the feed research depart 
ment is Dr. Ruel E. Ward, who has 
been in Eastern States research since 
1940, when he came from the State 
College of Washington. Dr. Ward 
received M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Pennsylvania State University, the ‘at- 
ter degree in 1938. For five years be’ 
fore going to Pennsylvania for gre Ju 
ate work, he was dairy herd man: ger 
for Washington State. He has | zen 
honored by membership in Phi Ke »pa 
Pho, Alpha Zeta, Phi Sigma, Si: ma 
Xi, and Gamma Sigma Delta. H i 
immediate past chairman of the ni tri 
tion council of the American ! °ed 
Manufacturers association, In 195 he 
was chairman of the eastern div: ‘on 
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of he American Dairy Science asso- 
cia:ion. 

Donald S. Keller, head of the feed 
res. arch development, handles the all- 
imjortant professional relationships 
wit, feed control officials and the 
Food & Drug administration. In addi- 
tio: he maintains close liaison with 
agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, and poultry and livestock breed- 
ers. He is responsible for education and 


many other activities related to the de- - 


velopment of feed research develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Holyoke P. Adams is in charge 
of feeding and management research 
with dairy cattle, swine, rabbits, dogs, 
and beef cattle. 

Drs. Francis H. Bird and Albert C. 
Groschke, two outstanding and well- 
recognized poultry nutritionists, super- 


DR. FRANCIS BIRD 


vise feeding and management studies 
and recommendations for all poultry 
and turkeys. 

Or. George J. Christie, veterinary 
pathologist, is primarily responsible 
for developing medication and vacci- 
na ion programs for poultry and live- 
st-ck. He also develops disease con- 
tr | recommendations and is involved 
in many facets of disease control be- 
ycad medicated feeds and medications 
di tributed by Eastern States. 


Broad Studies 
The feed research division of East- 
er: States obtains information from a 
ve tety of sources, including experi- 
m. nt stations, commercial laboratories, 
pc dular and scientific publications, sci- 
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FEED research test work is centered at 


farmers themselves and from Eastern 
States feed distribution personnel. All 
of this information is brought together 
by the feed research division and if 
further studies are deemed necessary, 
such studies are either conducted at the 
feed research center or through farm 
tests. 


this large-scale experimental headquarters 
near Ellington, Conn. This is the nerve 
center of most of the practical feeding 


test projects carried on by Eastern States. 


entific meetings, and farm visits. Infor- 
mation regarding the problems and 


needs of farmers is obtained from the (Continued on page 80) 


It's No Secret! All Dogs Prefer 


Rydes FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many 
dealers prefer to sell Ryde's 
Flaked Dog Food. In all its 20 
years on the market it has prov- 
en a profitable repeat seller. 
Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to 
offer your customers more for 
their money. 


Sold the 


Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50 |b. bags 
for customer convenience 


RYDE 6 CO. 2939s. union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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— Western Big H 


(Continued from page 74) 


quarters, Associated with him in key 
positions are Dale Magee, western di- 
vision sales manager; Keith Hauschel, 
manager of the retail feed department; 
Lee Stull, grain department manager; 
Lumir Hoffman, office manager, and 
Adrian (Doc) Pottratz, mill superin- 
tendent. 

Production of the Lincoln mill is 
shipped by truck and by rail. Truck 
deliveries fan out from Lincoln over 
a radius of 150 miles. Rail shipments 


account for most of the tonnage pro- 
duced, since the company’s dealers are 
high-volume accounts. 

Ten men are employed in the mill 
and warehousing operation. A retail 
store serving the Lincoln area is op- 
erated adjacent to the mill; elsewhere, 
Big H feeds and farm supplies are 
sold through dealers who have exclu- 
sive territories. 

The manufacture of Big H feeds is 
push-button controlled, and they are 
for the most part packaged in multi- 
wall paper bags. A substantial portion 
of the Lincoln production is delivered 
in bulk, however. Some 35 per cent of 


this mill's feeds go out in bulk del very 
trucks or in hopper-bottom rail cars, 

The popularity of bulk feed del: very 
is attested by the fact that Honeg “ers 
dealers in the territory maintain bulk 
feed storage of their own, rangiriz to 
as high as 180 tons capacity in the 
case of one dealer. Honeggers’ fecls it 
pioneered in the bulk delivery field, 
and the firm’s own factory supplies 
bulk storage tanks for both dealer and 
farm use. 

“Big H feed formulas have the ad- 
vantage of constant research by Hon- 
eggers’ laboratories, thorough testing 
on our own experimental farm, and 
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acc irate quality control,” Mr. McKin- 
ney commented. : 

‘Dur operation here at Lincoln is 
mae more economical because we can 
dep2nd on the headquarters’ facilities 
for formulating and testing. 

‘Samples of every batch of feed we 
ma e here are sent to the Fairbury lab- 
ora ory for testing and quality con- 
tro,” he explained. “A taped record 
is | rinted automatically of the ingredi- 
ents mixed in each batch of feed. 
Th-n, when the feed is packaged, a 
device at the bagger stamps a coded 
ide tification mark on each bag. By 
thi code we can at any time tell the 
batch and the date of manufacture of 
that particular feed. 

Our liaison with both headquarters 
and dealers is a close one,” Mr. Mc- 
Kinney continued. “We have a twin- 


SUPERINTENDENT of the mill at Lincoln 

is Adrian (Doc) Pottratz, pictured at one of 
the push-button control panels. Device 

at left of conveyor belt automatically 
stamps a coded identification mark on 
each sack which shows the date and 

batch number. At lower left is the giant 
roller-chain horizontal pellet cooler, one 
of the largest in the Wenger line. 
Warehousing, upper right, provides storage 
for finished feeds and for Honegger 

metal goods and other manufactured items. 
The flat-storage grain building and grain 
silos hold more than a million bushels. 
Both sacked and bulk rations, shipped by 
rail and in the firm's own trucks, are 
popular in the three-state trading area. 


engine plane assigned to us here. With 
it, we can take any problems to head- 
quarters in a hurry, and we can reach 
our farthest dealers in double-quick 
time.” 

The Honeggers’ organization prides 
itself on the quality of its Big H feeds, 
but is even more proud of its helpful 
merchandising program for dealers and 
its complete service for farmers and 
feders. 


Program Grows 

Che Lincoln operation has already 
de big strides in establishing the 
ir-point selling program in this new 
ritory. It takes time, though, to se- 
t, license, and train dealers. The 
: -ady expansion of the new territory 
« d the rapid increase in dealers indi- 
« ‘es the fine reputation that Big H 
eds already enjoy there. 

“Double Your Tonnage — Triple 
* our Profits” is the promise Honegg- 
© 3’ holds out to franchised dealers, 

d the Lincoln operation is making 
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believers of its dealers rapidly. 

“Honeggers’ dealers are never on 
their own,” Mr. Magee explained. 
“Our four-point program not only as- 
sures them complete stocks of quality 
feeds, farm buildings, equipment, and 
chicks, but we help them sell all these 
things and tie them together in such a 
way that the sale of one leads to sales 
of the others. 

“We try to get experienced dealers 
whose feed sales already are large,” he 
said. “But, if we can’t get big dealers, 
we take smaller ones and make them 
big. We don’t believe in having a 


You Get His Services, Too, 


dealer at every cross roads. We give 
them enough exclusive terirtory to en- 
able them to make their franchises 
highly profitable, and we help them 
to achieve this end. 

“We back dealers with advertising, 
training, a complete program of co- 
ordinated merchandising, and sales as- 
sistance from our well-trained, enthusi- 
astic field force.” 


Six District Managers 
Under Mr. Magee are six district 
sales managers, each of whom covers 


(Concluded on page 83) 


Aeroglide 
service 
engineer 


When You Buy An 


"_Aeroglide’ Drier 


Yes, we are not through when you sign the order and 
delivery is made on an Aeroglide grain drier. 


With each installation, you receive the services of a 


Kansas Plant—Aeroglide St. & South Ave.—Emporia, Kansas 


factory-trained service engineer. He assures you of a 
properly erected unit and then a perfectly operating one. 


After that, he is still not through. He stays with you 
to train your personnel in how to operate your drier. 
He goes over each piece of equipment in explaining its 
function in producing top-quality grain day after day. 
There are little extra hints your operator can learn— 
the proper maintenance and care that should be given 
this fine piece of equipment. Your own grain drier man- 
val will be given to you. He answers your questions— 
nothing is left to chance. Only when you are satisfied 
with the installation and only after your people are 
properly trained do we feel that our job is finished. 


Even after this, you can write or telephone to get 
answers to your questions. We are not content to just 
build the finest grain drier . . . we see to it that it pro- 
duces year after year top-quality grain. 


GAS, Ol AND LP CAS GRAIN DRIERS WITH 200 TO $5,000 BU. PER HR. CAPACITY FOR 
ING CORN, SOTGEANS, RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO, LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC. 
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— Eastern States 
(Continued from page 77) 


If information is considered of vital 
importance, it is stressed in the com- 
pany magazine, as well as_ being 
brought to the attention of the cus- 
tomers by meetings, and by farm visits 
by field men and servicemen. In turn, 
the various divisions of Eastern States 
gather and send information back to 
feed research in reference to needs, ac- 
ceptance, and problems. This informa- 
tion serves to modify further recom- 
mendations and stimulate further study 


WHEN YOU BUY A 
SEEDBURO 


500-RC MOISTURE TESTER 
YOU'RE BUYING THE BEST! 


Backing up that statement 
is the fact that over 25,000 
of the various Steinlite mod- 
els have been sold throughout 
the U. S. and all over the 
world. 


Especially 
designed 
for 
accurate, 
fast 


grains. 


Features... 

@ 250 Gram Sample — double the size of the 
ordinary sample. Far greater accuracy — 
more representative of entire load. 

@ Meter registers automatically — no chance 
of errors. 

e Automatic funnel and discharge resets for 
next e. 

© Completely new and improved circuit — 
eliminates overlap. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 


or Write Us for Complete Details. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept.FB-6, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


CROP and vegetable research is centered 
at this big farm outside Feeding Hills, Mass. 
Hardiness, disease-resistance, and 
management of crops are studied and 
tested here. Corn and other feed grains 
figure importantly in the test 

projects which are conducted. 


of particular problems. The nerve cen- 
ter for this work is in the West Spring- 
field office, but most of the actual 
studies are carried on at the feed re- 
search center. 


Feed Research Center 

At the feed research center, located 
at Ellington, Conn., Donald W. Wal- 
lace is manager, with poultry opera- 
tions supervised by Austin W. Warner 
and the dairy farm operation by Ken- 
neth W. Pillsbury. Raleigh B. Kerber 
is in charge of the laboratories. Several 


Call TAG THOMPSON 
For the BEST 


in Formula Feed Tags 
“Thompson's Tags Are Tops!" 
Fast Service » Reasonable Prices 


1 RUSSELL ST.. HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Phone WEstmore 3-0776 
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other college-trained technicians also 
work on special phases of research. 

The feed research center consists of 
a farm of 215 acres with 25 buildings. 
The latter, for the most part, were de- 
signed and constructed for the par- 
ticular experimental work to be carried 
on. 

The office and laboratory building 
contains offices for the personnel sta- 
tioned at the feed research center, two 
chemical laboratories and one pathol- 
ogy laboratory, a battery starting 
room, a caged-bird growing room, and 
a caged-layer room. In the battery 
starting room, it is possible to feed 
more than 100 different groups at one 
time. The caged growing room allows 
for feeding older birds under care- 
fully-controlled conditions. The same 
is true for the caged-layer room. For 
the past 26 years continuous experi 
mentation with caged layers has been 
done by an experienced staff. 

In the other buildings, there are 23 
floor laying pens, six pullet rearing 
pens, 33 small starting and broiler 
pens, four large semi-commercial brvil- 
er pens, and 24 turkey pens. A limited 
poultry range is available and a heav 
ly-contaminated turkey blackhe id 
range is used for natural blackhead «x 
posure studies. 

Swine operations are conducted in 
an eight-pen experimental swine ho ‘se 
which holds about 40 hogs at 
time. Limited swine pasture also is 
available. 
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n the dairy barns, which include a 
ca’ unit and heifer buildings, there 
ar. facilities for 125 head of dairy cat- 
tle of all ages. 

Although beef cattle are not con- 
sidered of great importance in New 
England, they are important in the 
middle Atlantic states, and a small 
beef-feeding operation is conducted 
on an adjoining farm. 

Until recently, dog feeding studies 
were conducted in outside kennels and 
also with employes’ dogs. Sales of dog 
food gradually increased to such an 
extent that a modern kennel was con- 
structed where carefully - controlled 
dog feeding trials are conducted in the 
company’s own facilities. 

Except for small chicken and turkey 
ranges and hog pasture, crop land is 
all used for production of hay and sil- 
age, and pasture for the cattle. 


Types Tested 

Two breeds of cattle — Holsteins 
and Guernseys —are kept for constant 
research purposes. Many strains of 
poultry are used. For laying and breed- 
ing studies, four strains of leghorns or 
hybrids, two types of sex links, two 
strains of Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hampshires, and White Rocks are now 
being fed or have been recently. Much 
o! the broiler work is done with White 
Rocks, but numerous other strains as 
wll as crosses are used. 

From 40 to 60 different experimen- 
te! projects are conducted at all times. 
Most of these projects concern nutri- 
ton, many disease, some management. 

Feeding trials vary from simple 
© yes, such as the comparisons of palat- 
a ility of rations, to studies in which 
t ood chemistry and tissue changes 
ray be followed and observed. In 
trese latter trials, much expensive 
¢ juipment is required along with a 
c nsiderable knowledge of physiology 
chemistry. 

Palatability or acceptability is stud- 
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ONE OF THE NEWER BROILER HOUSES AT THE FEED RESEARCH CENTER NEAR ELLINGTON, CONN. 


Eastern States also carries on a substantial volume of research in the field. 


ied with all animals, but particular em- 
phasis is placed on the acceptability of 
feed to dogs and dairy cattle. Consider- 
able emphasis has also been placed on 
studies of texture during the past year. 


How Work Is Done 

Studies are conducted along many 
lines. Feeding and laboratory studies 
are being conducted which measure 
the actual deposition of energy in the 
body of a chick from the feedstuffs 
being fed. Another study involves the 
physiology of the utilization of calci- 
um by the laying hen. A series of stud- 
ies is being conducted with coccidio- 
stats and the control of coccidiosis, 
and with blackhead control drugs. 
Some of these disease studies are based 
on natural exposure, while others in- 
volve artificial inoculation to be sure 
every bid has the same degree of dis- 
ease. 

The value of antibiotics, feed addi- 


OLDEST of Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange's feed mills is this big installation 
at Buffalo. It has been enlarged several 
times since Eastern took over in the 

New York upstate metropolis. Seed 
processing also is carried on here and 


there is extensive warehousing for seeds. 


tives, and drugs is under continuous 
study. The value of various ingredients 
as sources of known nutrients is 
closely scrutinized. Synthetic nutrients 
are compared with natural nutrients, as 
well as various combinations of nutri- 
ents. Approximately 275 different ex- 
perimental feeds are fed each year, and 
since the feed research center was es- 
tablished 3,100 different experimental 
feeds have been fed plus a number of 
line-run feeds. 


Products Upgraded 

Through the years the extensive and 
continuous research programs conduct- 
ed by Eastern States has resulted in 
better feeds being manufactured at its 
plants. The research being. done is 
geared to the requirements of the 
farmers in the areas which the firm 
covers, so that in turn the farmers may 
get top production and thus make 
more money for their time and invest- 
ment. 


Field Crop Work 
The crops research center is located 
at Feeding Hills, Mass. Feeding Hills is 
in the town of Agawam, next to West 
Springfield. Here, vegetable research 
is conducted, both as to seeds and to 
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McLaughlin Heads Sales 
For Century Chemical 


An appointment to the newly-created post 
of sales manager and electjon of two addi- 
tional directors have been announced by 
Theodore S. Hodgins, president of Century 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 

Philip H. McLaughlin was named general 
sales manager. New directors are Emmons 


CENTURY'S MC LAUGHLIN 


Blodgett, vice president of Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Arnold Don, a part- 
ner in the law firm of Cahill, Gordon, Rein- 
del, and Ohl. 

Mr. McLaughlin will be responsible for all 
phases of the company’s sales and marketing 
activities, including planning, organization, 
and coordination. Before joining Century, 
he was manager of the sales and technical 
service departments of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. 

He holds a bachelor of science degree 
from Brown University and a degree in 
chemistry from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. A World War II navy veter- 
an, the new manager is a reserve lieutenant. 


Assistant Nutrition Head 
Is Appointed by Dawe’s 


Dr. Martin J. Bacharach has been ap- 
pointed assistant to James Fritz, director of 
nutrition research at Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago. Dr. Bacharach will be in 
charge of the firm’s research library and 
will help guide its nutrition research pro- 
gram. 

He succeeds Fred D. Wharton Jr., who 
has been granted a two-year leave of absence 
to assist in the ICA program in Ghana, 
Africa. The new appointee was reared on a 
poultry farm in New Jersey and after World 
War II navy service attended Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

He received a bachelor of science degree 
in 1950 and then entered the University of 
Wisconsin, where he earned his M.S. in 
1952 and his Ph.D. in 1955. Dr. Bacha- 
rach was engaged in research work at Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Fairbury, IIl., before becom- 
ing associated with Dawe’s. 


8&2 


DANNEN NAMES AIDE 
John Cowan has been named assistant to 
the president of Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Dwight L. Dannen. Mr. Cowan, the 
firm’s grain coordinator for the past year, 
formerly was deputy director of Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Kansas City. 


Gaddis Bros. Names Two 


Pak-Master Distributors 
Gaddis Bros., Mfg. Co., Walford, Iowa, 


has announced the appointment of Twin- 
State Equipment Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Capitol Trailer & Body Co., Springfield, 
Ill., as distributors of the Pak-Master line 
of self-unloading bulk feed bodies and lime 
and fertilizer spreaders. 

Twin-State, whose territory covers North 
and South Carolina, is owned by Vernon H. 
Smith. Elmer Wittkoff is president of Capi- 
tol Trailer, which will sell the line in cen- 
tral Illinois. 


Ag Export Volume Hits 
Record Peak in ’59-60 


Near-record and record rates describe the 
value and quantity of U. S. agricultural ex- 
ports which moved overseas in the first nine 
months of the 1959-60 fiscal year that began 
last July 1, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

These July-March exports totaled 3.4 bil- 
lion dollars in value, 21 per cent higher than 
the 2.8 billions for a similar period a year 
earlier and only six per cent under the rec- 
ord 3.6 billions in 1956-57. The °59-60 
quantity was one-quarter larger than that of 
the immediate preceding period. 

Spokesmen for USDA estimate that agri- 
cultural exports will reach 4! billion dol- 
lars for the current fiscal year ending June 
30. This would compare with 3.7 billions 
in 1958-59 and the record of 4.7 billions in 
1956-57. Exports, according to the depart- 
ment, are expected to approach the all-time 
record of 1956-57. 

About half of the current export increase 
has been in cotton, with oil-seeds, vegetable 
oils, animal products, and wheat making up 
most of the other half. Cotton shipments of 
4.9 million bales in the 1959-60 period were 
more than double those of the 2.4 millions 
in 1958-59, 

Soybean exports in the current July- 
March period totaled 98 million bushels as 
compared with 75 millions a year earlier. 
Cottonseed oil and soybean oil exports to- 
taled 1.1 billion pounds as against 683 mil- 
lions a year ago. 


4-H Council Will Handle 
$600,000 in’60 Program 


Some $600,000 will be spent this year to 
support the activities of the 2/4 million 4-H 
club members throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the National 4-H Sponsors coun- 
cil, formerly known as the National 4-H 
Club foundation. 

The council, according to 4-H_ spokes- 
men, assumes the leadership for the finan- 
cial support of the foundation. J. D. Sykes, 
vice president of Ralston Purina Co., is 
chairman. He has held the post since 1956. 

The 1960 program was adopted at the 


council's annual spring meeting. Pla: call 
for a series of fund-raising drives ari the 
development of support from busines-, fra. 
ternal, and service organizations, anc indj- 
viduals for the 4-H educational progr:.n, 

Approved at the spring session «as 3 
study to be made of the current fir »ncjal 
development program, with a view toward 
a broader and more intensive operati+n in 
1961. Current programs include the ater. 
national farm youth exchange, operation of 
the national center, and a training pro “ram 
in human relations for extension service 
personnel. 


Larry Scott at Pay Way 
As Staff Nutritionist 


Larry Scott has been appointed nutrition. 
ist for Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, 
according to Max Straube, president. Mr. 
Scott formerly was director of nutrition and 
research for Provico Feeds, Botkins, Ohio, 

He is an alumnus of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, where he earned a master’s degree 
in animal nutrition. The appointee holds 
memberships in the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association’s nutrition council and 
the American Society of Animal Produc 
tion. 


Hill Is Elanco’s Newest 


Appointee in the South 


Bill F. Hill has joined Elanco Products 
Co., Indianapolis, as an agricultural sales 
representative, according to O. B. Swear- 
ingen, vice president of the recently-formed 
Eli Lilly & Co. division. 

Mr. Hill will service feed manufacturers 
and other customers in the southeastern 
states, maintaining headquarters at Atlanta. 
A native of Prestonburg, Ky., he is an alum- 
nus of the University of Kentucky, where he 
earned a B.S. degree in agriculture in 1955. 

The new appointee served as a sales rep- 
resentative for Allied Chemical Corp.'s ni- 
trogen division prior to becoming associated 
with Elanco. 


Willis Eastern Salesman 


For Prater Pulverizer 


George R. Willis has been appointed 
New York and central and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania representative for Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago. His duties will involve pro- 
viding custom millers and feed processing 
firms with a complete service. 


Mr. Willis formerly was sales manager 
with another mill machinery manufacturer 
and has been employed in sales in New Eng: 
land, New York, and northern Pennsylvania. 

His father, also a mill machinery company 
representative, traveled New York state for 
30 years and was widely known and 2ct’ 
ed in the milling, grain, and feed fields 


Paulding (Ohio) Grain & Seed, Inc., ow 
is stocking the complete Honeggers’ _ ‘ne. 


Now in operation at F. E. Zuellig, Ltd., 3in- 
gapore, Malaya, is a Blue Streak cu.'om 
mill. 
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Western Big H 


(Continued from page 79) 


ap \roximately 10 counties. Territory 
wi rked intensively is largely in the 
st: es of Nebraska and South Dakota. 
O 1er parts of the area have only scat- 
te:2d dealers now. Besides the district 
m nagers, a specialist in buildings and 
ec lipment devotes his time to the ter- 
ritory. 

The district managers work closely 
wh their dealers, helping them plan 
mc rchandising, promoting big open- 
ins for new dealers, staging anniver- 
sa'y sales and free chick days, and con- 
ducting monthly district meetings 
wi.ere dealers’ problems are threshed 
ovt together. 

“When we franchise a dealer we 
sec that he gets off to a good start with 
the Big H program,” Mr. Magee said. 
“We help him plan his layout, adver- 
tising, and merchandising, and then 
start him off with a big open house. 

“Even in a new territory, Honegg- 
ers’ feeds and farm products are gen- 
erally well known, because of the large 
amount of advertising we do in farm 
publications, 


is feeder meetings, usually held in some 
good-sized hall that will hold a large 
gathering. Educational and institution- 
al movies are shown for the older 
folks, cartoons for the youngsters. Re- 
freshments are served, and door prizes 
given. 

Small meetings, known as “ice- 
breakers,” sometimes are arranged by 
salesmen for groups of from two to 
six families. These meetings, usually 
held in a home, cover some common 
interest or problem, such as poultry or 
farm buildings, and the help that Hon- 
eggers’ can give the farmer is explained 
and demonstrated. 

Fourteen associate hatcheries serve 
this area with Honegger chicks. Chick 
sales, and even free chicks, mean feed 
sales, so the tie-in of these two phases 
of the four-point program is a close 
one. 

“One reason why our dealers sell 
more feeds than others is the fact that 


we do more merchandising,” Mr. Mc- 
Kinney suggested. “We put great de- 
pendence on incentives to spark sales 
and get their best efforts out of deal- 
ers and salesmen.” 

At the time of this visit, a three- 
month contest for dealers and salesmen 
was in progress. Those who made their 
quotas were to receive prizes and free 
steak dinners; losers would eat beans. 
Customer incentives were in the form 
of premium tickets attached to the 
bags. 

Thus, aggressive merchandising by 
the Lincoln operation is steadily push- 
ing Honeggers’ territory westward. In 
the future, Big H feeds may well be- 
come as widely known in the whole of 
this new territory as they are from 
their native Illinois eastward as far as 
the Atlantic. 


A hangar from an Alaskan air base has 
been purchased by Tacoma (Wash.) Ter- 
minals, Inc., for use in grain storage. 


ALLIED’S LOW COST 


HIGH QUALITY BUGGY 


The Thrifty-Way is similar in most 
details to our original Weight-O-Bulk 
buggy. It was developed to bring a 
quality low cost, highly efficient porta- 
ble scale hopper weighing and handling 
unit within the budget requirement of 
the smallest feed plant. Available in 
three sizes. Write for details or name 
of nearest distributor. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Box 192 WAUPACA, WIS. 


“This division schedules regular ra- 
dio programs on key Nebraska and 
South Dakota stations. In addition, we 
go 50-50 with the dealer on local ad- 
vertising during the first 90 days of 
his operation, and we furnish him ad- 
vertising mats and point-of-sale ma- 
terial, such as posters, streamers, and 
folders. 

“Advantageous as this advertising is, 
the most effective business builder of 
all is the open house events which we 
stage at store openings, anniversaries, 
and other times,” Mr. Magee said. 
“We put a great deal of ballyhoo be- 
hind these, and they regularly draw 
large crowds of farm people.” 

Mr. Magee’s records showed that 

the Lincoln operation had staged 18 of 
these open house affairs in February 
and March of this year. Free chicks 
ae one of their big drawing cards, as 
nany as 30,000 being given out in a 
sngle day. 
Complimentary lunch is served and 
od consumed runs into such fantastic 
* gures as 40 gallons of bean soup at 
(1@ Opening. 

“Free loaders” by no means pre- 
‘ minate at the open houses. At one 
.- them this spring, 93 tons of feed 
"ere sold in a single day, and this fig- 


Series 3000 
LOW COST 
EFFICIENT 
DEPENDABLE 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 


AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
“KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 

DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 

DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA  NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Bu. n 


‘ce has been considerably exceeded at PROTAMONE TAKAMINE ENZYMES PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 5 
‘her times. 

Another type of good will builder CWOCIRIES APPRECIATED 
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— Eastern States 
(Continued from page 81) 


disease and management problems. 
Re-earch also is done of small grains 
here and at nearby plots; likewise with 
corn, although corn research is also 
done at other locations. Eastern States 
receatly reached an agreement with 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Farm Bu- 
reaus to do some joint hybrid corn 
research. 

Eastern States functions not only as 
a purchaser for its members, but also 
serves them through a low-cost system 
of distribution of what it makes or 
buys. 

One major distribution channel — 
and the basic one for many years — is 
through 360 farmers who also take 
orders for supplies and help with dis- 
tribution and other matters. They are 
known as local representatives. 


Growing in number and importance 
are the cooperatively-owned service 
centers, now numbering 103. These 
service centers are large retail outlets 
and also depots, to some extent, for 
local reps. Basically, the reps get their 
material by the carload on advance 
orders. 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 


UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 


Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 


CONSULTANT 
70 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


Cc. W. Sievert 


Room 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 
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HURON in eastern Ohio is the locale 
of this major feed plant of Eastern States. 
This unit of the firm's manufacturing 
operation produced its first formula 
rations in 1952. It has direct channel 
connections with the Great Lakes 


and the St. Lawrence seaway. 


The list of supplies and services of- 
fered is expanding continually. Cur- 
rently, more than 750 items are dis- 
tributed. These include feeds, fertil- 
izers, field seeds, vegetable seeds, 
chemicals for control of pests and 
weeds, cleansers, paint, and roofing. 

In addition, there are other services, 
such as grinding and mixing at some 
points, bulk fertilizer and lime-spread- 
ing services, bulk feed delivery, and 
some purchasing of locally-grown 
grain. 

Thirty mobile grinding and mixing 
units currently are being operated by 
Eastern States to perform a grinding 
and mixing service for members. Five 
additional mobile units are on order, to 
be assigned to service center areas in 
Pennsylvania. To help meet this grind- 
ing and mixing need, 35 local indi- 
viduals and representatives maintain 


Call Bob or Ba 


Stuart for: 


Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 


334 Midland Bank Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 
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grinding and mixing equipment which 
is used to perform this service in other 
areas. 


Egg Market Unit 
A major development in 1959 was 
the consolidation of six independent, 
struggling New England egg-market- 
ing cooperatives into one strong egg- 
marketing department within Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange. This has led 
to standardizing all handling proce- 
dures, as well as improvements in 
bookkeeping and payments. A market- 
ing program is being developed which 
should aid even further the farmer- 

members of New England. 


A longtime principle of Eastern 
States is that it will obtain supplies 
having high value in use. Value in use 
is not necessarily the same as cost in 
the marketplace. Through research 
and testing, an ingredient may be 
found to have value in use greater 
than a similar product of somewhat 
the same price in the market. 

Information and other services are 
carried to the members through a field 
staff of about 70 men, plus through 
the service center personnel, local reps, 
and through many pieces of literature 
prepared by the information division. 

A complex but efficient operation 
which reaches into many phases of 
agriculture is Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, which is headquartered at 
West Springfield, Mass. 


New manager at Farmers Cooperative cs- 
sociation, Clarks, Neb., is Ira Reisener, fcr- 
merly of Chapman. 


Recently put into operation at Scha; 2 
Feed & Hatchery, Pana, Ill., is a Bie 
Streak mixer. 


Fremont (Neb.) Farmers Union has a nw 
manager, Harry L. Carlson, who had be >n 
serving as assistant manager. 
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—AFMA Briefs 


(Continued trom page 73) 


tec for three-year terms were Everett A. 
Bl: ing, Clinton, Iowa; Thomas A. King, 
Ch cago; and James Sutherland, San Pedro, 
Ca f. Selected to fill a one-year vacancy 
wa Dr. C. D. Caskey, Baltimore. 

jamed in the same session of the com- 
mi ee were three new active members, Wil- 
fre M. Witz, Minneapolis; Ramon E. Fry, 
Bc <ins, Ohio; and Henry L. Witz, Indi- 
an. ‘a, Iowa. 


Allied Groups 

‘pokesmen for 11 national agricultural 
grc ips were elected to the allied indus:ry 
ad\ sory committee as follows: Joseph Chris- 
ma’, American Dehydrators association; 
C. V. Sievert, American Dry Milk Institute; 
Dr O. H. M. Wilder, American Meat In- 
stitite Foundation; Dr. C. K. Whitehair, 
An erican Veterinary Medical association. 

Dr. Russell A. Rasmussen, Brewers Yeast 
Council; Ogden P. Confer, Millers’ National 
Federation; Dr. Richard A. Phelps, National 
Coitonseed Products association; Ferris Al- 
therr, National Fisheries Institute; Robert 
J. Fleming, National Renderers association; 
R. G. Houghtlin, National Soybean Proces- 
sors association; and Dr. L. E. Carpenter, 
Distillers Feed Research Council. 

Re-elected chairman of the executive traf- 
fic committee of the feed association was 
Ed Koon of Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. T.V. Hansen of Southern 
States Cooperatives, Baltimore, was re-elect- 
ed vice chairman. Secretary of the commit- 
tee is Art Leitherer, Allied Mills, Chicago. 

Chairman McNeal announced that a new 
statement of policy objectives for AFMA 
was approved by the directorate. He noted: 
“The objectives of AFMA have grown with 
the feed industry but have not been formal- 
ly restated since 1947." 

The policy statement consists of a three- 


C 4AIRMAN Dean McNeal, left, is shown 
Pp esenting a plaque to his predecessor 

i: the post, |. S. Riggs. The trophy 

¢ mmemorates the latter's ‘'service 

é d leadership" to AFMA during 

+ 2 two terms he headed the 


© ganization's board of directors. 
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EXECUTIVE committee members of the 
AFMA purchasing agents’ group 
launched their 1960-61 program at 

the convention. Shown seated are 

Keith Morgan, Chairman Theodore Harstad, 
Secretary A. L. Huggins, and E. G. Young. 
The quartet which is standing includes, 
from left: George Gibson, L. S. Riford Jr., 
Jess Humpton, and James Hogan. Each 

of the eight executive committeemen 

is from a different state. 


paragraph preamble and a seven-point ob- 
jective list. The seven points pledge the 
cooperation, leadership, improvement, as- 
sistance, and coordination of the association. 

Besides announcing its business actions 
during the annual convention, the commit- 
tee of purchasing agents quoted its retiring 
chairman as summarizing its accomplish- 
ments in this way: 

“In seven short years, through committee 
effort, tremendous progress has been re- 
corded. Our work has paid dividends 
through the improvement and simplification 
of trade rules, through the establishment of 
ingredient purchasing guides, and through 
development of unusually-close liaison with 
more than a dozen allied industry organi- 
zations.” 

Control Officials 

In a four-page report, Bruce Poundstone, 
secretary of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, listed the numerous 
actions taken by the execu‘ive committee, 
whose headquarters are at Lexington, Ky. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
Over 30 Years 


DEVOLKOD © 

VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 

DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 

COD LIVER OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Among the actions taken, the committee: 
Acknowledged the work done by the model 
feed bill and regulations committee; accept- 
ed the report of the medicated feed labeling 
committee; accepted the report of the ter- 
minology committee; and endorsed the sug- 
gestions of the editorial committee. 

The committee authorized the publication 
in its next annual report the following: “Re- 
solved that this association go on record as 
opposing the use of brand or trade names in 
guarantees or ingredient listing on the re- 
quired label for a feed.” 


Also agreed upon was the use of the 
term “enzyme factor supplement” to desig- 
nate enzyme-bearing products in ingredient 
lists of mixed feeds where such have been 


added. 


Fortity Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
Bi2 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
ters — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — T.ower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


> 
~ 
OlIAMONO 
BRANO 
: 
COLBY MILLING, INC. 
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Butler Mfg. Names Sales 
Rep for South Dakota 


G. B. (Gerry) Holdhusen has been 
named farm equipment sales representative 
by Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, to serve 
its dealers, feed manufacturers, and bolted- 
tank contractors in South Dakota. 

Mr. Holdhusen spent nine years with 
International Harvester Co. before joining 


Butler. A native of Columbia, S. D., the new. 


representative will make his home in Mo- 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


© Softer 
More Digestible 
@ Yields Better Eggs 


WHITE SHELL 


orporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millteeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


bridge. 

Butler produces a complete line of on- 
farm storage and drying equipment, batch 
driers, square and round-bolted tanks, and 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks for feed and grain 
storage. 


Ferracone Heads Sales 


For Miles Chemical 


Consolidation of all phases of marketing 
and sales under one head, W. J. Ferracone, 
has been announced by H. F. Roderick, 
president of Miles Chemical Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. Mr. Ferracone formerly was sales man- 
ager for the Takamine laboratory division. 

In the major administrative and market- 
ing realignment, he becomes general sales 
manager for Miles Chemical. In addition, 
the present sales forces of the Sumner 
products and Takamine divisions will be 
combined to form the basic sales force for 
the Indiana firm. 


Congress Charged With 


Grain Nationalization 


A charge that congress now is in the proc- 
ess of “taking a giant step” toward nation- 
alization of the grain warehousing industry 
was leveled recently by L. A. Laybourn, 
Salina, Kan., before a senate subcommittee. 

Mr. Laybourn, representing the 15,000- 
member Grain €& Feed Dealers National as- 
sociation, told the committee that his “in- 
dustry has been made the scapegoat in a 
farm surplus fiasco which has grown so bad 
in the eyes of the American public that it 
has everybody in government scurrying for 
cover.” 

In his talk to the subcommittee, which has 
been investigating the government's grain 
storage operations, he was referring to the 
May 11 action of the house when it in- 
corporated into the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture a directive 
for “maximum use of government-owned 
facilities” in commodity storage programs. 

From the house floor debate, he declared, 
it is clear that the intent of the measure 
would include moving commodities out 
of privately-owned warehouses into those 
owned by the government “If it saves the 
government money.” 

Mr. Laybourn said that actions of the 
government in the grain warehousing indus- 
try tend toward giving its 14V-billion-dollar 
corporation “the power to break every coun- 
try elevator in the Plains states, and what 
is more, it would virtually order it to do so.” 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimurn 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor i-vel 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used sort 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—vsed 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 

sewing machine heads, Whizzer conver, bag- 

ng and bins. Write Winborns, jiams- 
urg, Lowa. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


12%4-TON Toledo dial suspension hopper scale, 
like new, 32-inch dial, odel 2500. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Truck scale — portable, Eight 
feet by 22 feet, 32,000-pound beams. Sacrifice. 
Henry Ninnemann, Inc., 5100 W. Ryan rd., 
Hales Corners, Wis. Phone GArden 1-0200. 


FOR SALE — One Sprout-Waldron unused 
335-cubic-foot ribbon mixer. Unused No. 9 Stur- 
tevant rotary blender, 150 cubic foot. T304 stain- 
less steel dry material handling system including: 
1.800-cubic-foot weigh hoppers; Ajax “‘Lo-veyor” 
shaker conveyors, bucket elevators, screw_con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for details. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1410 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 © 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


DUNBAR KAPPLE 900H6 Vac-U-Vator for 
sale. Used less than 300 actual hours. Attach- 
ments: Grain cleaner w/11-64 screen, two flexi- 
ble pipes, two 30-degree elbows, 180 feet of 
straight pipe, 20 quick clamps with gaskets. Price 
$4,000. Sundberg’s Elevator, Cambridge, Ill. 


Construction of a 150,000-bushel flat stor- 
age bin has been completed at Strattord 
(Iowa) Grain & Supply Co. 


THE FEED BAG 


|AGRICULTURE STATION} 


DWARF CORN PROJECT 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


"| think you miss the point, Hadley.” 


BY RICHARD ~ 
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CONCENTRATE 
' CE MINERAL 


Maneral 


. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A creck the CPM 


“DUAL-SPEED” MODEL 


| _.... the rugged 100 HP 

| California Pellet Mill that 

uses a single speed 1800 

| RPM motor to achieve 

dual-speed operation. 

| Designed with gear shift 

| for applications requiring 

both low and high die 

| speeds to produce 
maximum capacities on 

| all sizes of pellets. 

| 

| 

| 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


ee” PELLET MILLS 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Davenport 
Denver - Fort wes los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis . Okichomea City . Omcha 
Richmond + Seattle - St. Lovis . Toronto - Winnipeg 


Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England. 
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(4+) CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Food Law Institute Now 
Headed by F. M. Depew 


Franklin M. Depew has been elected pres- 
ident of the Food Law institute, New York 
City, succeeding the late Charles Wesley 
Dunn. Mr. Depew has been a member of 
the legal department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., since 1934 and is a specialist in food 
and drug laws. 

Mr. Dunn served as president since the 
organization’s inception in 1949 until his 
death last year. The institute is a non-profit 
group designed to promote the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge about food laws in this 
country and abroad. 

Its new president attended Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Ins‘itute and graduated from the 
Brooklyn law school of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He is an author of works on various 
aspects of the food laws and a member of 
the section on food, drug, and cosmetic law 
of the New York State Bar association. 


Acquit Stilbestrol as a 
Vitamin A Loss Factor 


Stilbestrol has been acquitted in Univer- 
sity of Illinois experiments of causing vita- 
min A deficiency symptoms in fattening 
steers, according to George E. Mitchell, uni- 
versity scientist. 

Mr. Mitchell reported that four groups of 
steers were implanted with different levels 
of the drug in two operations five months 
apart. A fifth group was not given stilbes- 
trol, but all received the same feed rations. 


Most of the animals in all the group: dis. 
played vitamin A deficiency symptoms ac 
cording to Mr. Mitchell. He added the «rug 
thus was cleared of suspicion. The resear-her 
and his co-workers are con‘inuing wo: to 
find the cause of the deficiency sympt 
the university said. 


Dr. Wilgus Named Ch:ef 
Of PENB Advisory Group 


Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus has been named 
chairman of the Po ltry & Egg National 
board’s technical research advisory com:ait- 
tee to succeed Dr. Milton L. Scott, who con- 
tinues on the committee. 


~ Ms, 


Dr. Wilgus is vice president and director 
of research and nutrition for Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Calif. Dr. Scott is a poultry 
nutrition scientist at Cornell University. The 
chairman’s term is one year. 


Serving on the committee with the pair 
are Drs. George M. Briggs, of the National 
Institutes of Health; L. E. Dawson, of the 
poultry science department at Michigan 
State University; and Richard H. Forsythe, 
of the poultry husbandry department of 
Iowa State University. 


CARGILL CORN PLANT 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has begun the 
construction at Pontiac, Mich., of a new hy- 
brid seed corn plant capable of processing 
some one-quarter-million bushels of grain 
annually. The construction is part of a two- 
stage project, the first of which will be 
completed Sept. 1 and the second later. 


Reprints Are Useful 


Reprints are available of all major 
features in this issue. They can fit neatly 
into your promotion and sales programs. 


Minimum quantity, 500. Fast service, 
nominal prices. 


Tell us which feature you are interest- 
ed in and we'll quote at once. 


Reader Service Department 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FEED DEALERS 


~ 


Part of the staff at Gray’s Lake Feed Sales, Gray’s Lake, Illinois, 
L-R: Mixer man “Red” Hall, Manager Dick Lawrence, and Owner Leo DeMeyer. 


Leo DeMeyer says... 


‘With our business always 


lf 


For the past 14 years, Leo DeMeyer has been a 
successful Murphy dealer in Gray’s Lake, Illinois. 
When asked why he’s stayed with Murphy’s, pass- 
ing up the opportunity to sell many other feeds, 
Leo’s answer is simple. “With Murphy’s, we have 
satisfied customers. What more could you ask... 
once a customer tries Murphy’s, he stays with it.” 

Like more and more feed dealers, Leo has found 
the secret of success is service. He points out that 
the farmer today is much more conscious of the 
need for efficiency than ever before . . .““ Nowadays, 
he has to be a laborer, a businessman, a veterinar- 


ian, a mechanic... there’s no end. A farmer must 
have good service to stay in business. Murphy’s 
helps us give real feedlot service.” 

“We operate a grain bank — pick up the custom- 
er’s corn, shell it, and hold it until he needs it. We 
offer complete feed mixing service, and try to give 
same day delivery. We also keep a complete stock 
of feed, animal health products, seed, farm hard- 
ware, fertilizer, and chemicals.” 


Leo concludes: “Our Murphy franchise, and the service of 
our Murphy representative, are important factors in our 
business. | wouldn't want to be without them...” 


New customers...new business...new profits with 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 


“Do-It-Yourself” 
Information 


for Farmers 


BLICKER 
pu 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 


vue 


MOLASSES 
DISTULERS 


package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT — 


The North American Trading and Import Co. 
101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. — Tel.: PRospect 6 0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


SWINE FEEDS 


USTRIES INC, 
UT steeer 

wet 46-1400 


et 

yt tee 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers . . . no exaggerated claims, no “bull.” Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 


| for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “‘freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. FB 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 

POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 

Here (J SWINE FEEDS with PACO 

(J DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 
Indicate CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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